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CHAPTER XXVII. 
CLARA’S GOOD NEWS. 


THE winter at Morpingham was unusually severe, and, as the 
spring advanced, blighting east winds carried off a number of 
victims. Mrs. Yaldwin failed rapidly, and early in May she died, 
and had a great funeral. Another member of the family died 
not long afterwards, and had no grand obsequies—merely a hole 
dug under a dwarf palm by a couple of soldiers, and a service 
read over him by a round-faced subaltern. Such, we have 
already learnt, was the end of Hubert Yaldwin, the family 
“ne’er-do-well.” Had he lived and survived his grandmother, he 
would have been Hubert the well-to-do, for Mrs. Yaldwin’s 
fortune had been strictly settled on her son and his children, and 
Rose was now the heiress of a comfortable sum that brought her 
in five hundred a year. Poor Rose was in great woe. She 
missed the constant occupation her grandmother’s illness had 
entailed, and she was heart-broken about Hubert. There had 
been nothing to soften the blow—no preparation, no farewell 
letter, no relics—merely a few curt lines from some officer to her 
grandfather, informing him of the fact, and also that Mr. H. 
Yaldwin owed him (Lieutenant Jones) four hundred rupees (bill 
enclosed), and that as he was hard up, he would be obliged if the 
general would settle it at his earliest convenience. Two months 
later, a letter arrived from Roger Hope. It was also addressed 
to the general, and written in a very shaky hand, giving full 
details of Hubert’s illness, and mentioning that the writer him- 
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self was still a sufferer from the same description of fever that 
had carried off so many lives in Upper Burmah. 

Mrs. Randall arrived at No. 13 not long after her mother’s 
death—a stern-faced, bustling matron, with an eagle eye and 
hooked nose. She swooped down on all Mrs. Yaldwin’s lace, 
furs and jewellery, severely cross-examined Rose as to do- 
mestic expenditure and the condition of her father’s health, 
and departed with a large amount of spoil, leaving her niece with 
the reins in her hands—mistress of the house. Rose was now 
twenty ; she had money of her own (and trustees) and consider- 
able influence with the general. He was grateful for her 
unwearied attendance on the old lady, and allowed her far more 
liberty than of old. He bought her a piano, took her up to 
London for ten days, and, in the course of the autumn, consented 
to her paying a visit to her mother’s people. Rose was absent 
for three delightful months, and whilst with her aunt and cousins, 
she learnt to ride, to play tennis, to talk like other girls—and to 
look happy. 

Meanwhile, the general was left alone—dangerously alone. Of 
course, he had his club, his vestry meetings and his stamps; but, 
although he would not confess it even to himself, he was lonely, 
and he often dropped in next door and stayed for an hour. 
These visits were graciously returned by Mrs. Skyler ; at first on 
pretence of consulting him on some small matter, or to give him 
a little help in housekeeping, but latterly without any excuse at 
all, and the general gradually developed the habit of calling 
daily to take her for a walk. 

Of late, Mrs. Skyler’s creditors had been unpleasantly pressing. 
Her attention was repeatedly directed to the amount of her 
account, and a cheque in course of post requested. There had 
been a lamentable falling off in invitations to visit her friends, 
Her mother seemed more partial to Annie than formerly, and 
took her side in family debates. She was not liberal in opening 
her purse strings, and giving her sweet, coaxing, flattering 
daughter a nice cheque, and Clara feared that there was truth in the 
whisper, that eccentric Mrs.Baggot secretly spent a large portion of 
her income on charity—odd charities, the objects of which were 
ferreted out by herself and Wickes. Struggling families, desolate 
widows, and even the lower animals, miserable old horses and 
stray dogs, felt the benefit of her money; but then she could 
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not, as she said to herself, burn the candle at both ends—assist 
her poor neighbours and pay Clara’s debts. In Clara’s opinion, 
her mother’s charity should begin and end at home, and her first 
duty was to her own flesh and blood. During the summer, to 
the amazement of her friends, Mrs. Skyler exhibited a sudden 
passion for foreign stamps, and actually began to make a 
collection in a volume of expressive dimensions. The general 
proved an ardent instructor, presented her with duplicates and 
gave her every encouragement and assistance. She invariably 
took every new addition in to the well-known study, to be ex- 
amined, classified, and valued, and could soon discuss stamps as 
seriously and as coherently as the veteran himself. 

As she pored over a rare specimen, microscope in hand (never 
had any one treated his collection so sympathetically), little did 
the general guess her thoughts, or that, as she was scrutinizing a 
rare American local, with the microscope to her eye, she was 
saying : 

“T shall take precious good care there is none of this nonsense 
afterwards ” (afterwards ! What did she mean ?); and that as 
she reverently turned over the pages of his best portfolio, she 
was secretly appraising its contents, and wondering how much 
they would fetch ? and where was the best market for this folly! 

Leach viewed the comings and goings of “the squint-eyed 
widow,” as he irreverently termed her, with strong disfavour, and 
he delivered his mind somewhat in this fashion to another army 
pensioner : 

“Tf he does not look out she will eat him up—body, bones 
and feathers—just as that brute of a white cat of hers, ate the 
cook’s canary. It’sa pity Miss Rose is from home, not that she is 
able to stand against her ; she can’t shut a door or open it as she 
likes,” he added darkly. ‘She’s the devil, and if she comes here 
Jeremiah Leach takes his discharge.” 

Of course, the people in Morpingham could discuss their 
neighbours as freely as the inhabitants of other towns, and it 
was generally agreed that “either of the widows at No. 15 
would marry the general if he asked her.” Such a prepos- 
terous idea never dawned upon that gentleman for months—not 
until Mrs. Skyler herself insidiously introduced it to him, and. 
left it to make itself at home in his mind. 


He had always admired her, She was smart-looking, appre: 
29 
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ciative and pretty; she talked to him constantly of India, and of 
old times, and led him on to fizht his battles over again, as 
they paced through country lanes or up and down the Mall; 
and as they conversed, his bosom swelled, and his step became as 
elastic as it had been twenty yearsago. Mrs. Skyler could talk 
as well as listen, and made her companion the recipient of the 
tale of her woes, and the somewhat complicated sorrows of her 
heart. Her mother was a dear, and she adored her, but she was 
really too unconventional at times, and she feared that she would 
be obliged to look out for a little place of her own. Annie was 
so frightfully prim and old-maidish, she actually covered up her 
cock canary when he was taking his bath! and she was so de- 
pressingly matter-of-fact, and punctual, and fussy. Of course, 
only to the general, would she confide all this—but somehow she 
felt that she could open her mind more freely to 42m, than to 
any one else in the whole world. 

The guileless warrior was deeply flattered und impressed, and 
then the fair lady further proceeded to confide to him, how 
lonely she felt, how solitary her heart was, how she craved for 
sympathy and love, how wretched her first marriage had been— 
a match of her mother’s making—she and her husband had been 
totally unsuited to one another, and she had been miserable—of 
course the dear general would never breathe this—her husband 
had been a hard, selfish man, wrapped up in himself and his 
work ; he had never understood her or known her real character, 
not to the day of his death! And since then, she had never 
listened to another suitor—though persecuted with attentions: 
Roger, for instance had been 0 ridiculous. 


* * * oe * * 


When Rose returned home, she was much surprised to see an 
extraordinary change in her grandfather ; he had become much 
more juvenile in manner and appearance, he was particular about 
the fit of his gloves and his coats, he had reduced the crape on 
his hat by one half, and he called Mrs. Skyler by her Christian 
name! The drawing-room furniture had been counter-marched, 
and covered with pretty cretonne; a dreadful white marble 
chiffonier, resembling an obituary monument—to which Mrs. 
Yaldwin had never dared to object—was gone, and in its place 
there was a fashionable standard lamp and a bamboo screen. 
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Who has done all this?” thought Rose, as she gazed around. 
Aloud she exclaimed, “ How nice it looks.” 

“Yes; Clara came in one day—she thinks it is such affecta- 
tion my not calling her Clara—and said we should move with 
the times, and I placed myself entirely in her hands, and she 
arranged it just as you see.” 

Rose saw other things also; she saw that Mrs. Skyler was a 
daily visitor on some pretext about her stamp collection. She 
generally joined them in their walks and remained to tea. Rose 
found herself powerless to keep the enemy at bay, or the fascin- 
ating widow from within her gates. Mrs. Skyler was a clever 
woman, and equally well equipped for holding or storming a 
fortress ; push and cajolery were now her most effective missiles. 
The general was provokingly long in surrendering, but the prize 
was worth some trouble. In justice to herself, Clara had made 
inquiries. General Yaldwin, C.B., had over three thousand a 
year ; also he was an erect and well-preserved man, a distinguished 
officer; there was nothing objectionable about him but his 
temper, and that—would be kept in proper check. Whilst 
Rose was at home the investing force made little progress ; 
she dutifully walked with her grandfather, talked to him and 
read to him for hours; she eagerly devoured all Indian army 
news, and especially noted intelligence under the head of “ Upper 
Burmah,” but any items she gleaned she kept to herself ; it would 
never do, to appear to know more about a certain person, than 
his own people. 

“Roger is a wretched scribe,” said Annie; “he has only 
written once, but you have seen the splendid silver bowls he sent 
mother ?” 

“ And you would rather have them than letters?” 

“Well, yes; since you put it in that way, I would,” replied 
practical Annie. “They are quite the making of our dinner 
table.” 

Late the following spring, Rose paid another visit to her 
relations the Standishes, and the post of companion to the 
Companion of the Bath was once more assumed by Mrs. Skyler. 
They took long walks into the country—to hear the birds sing, 
averred the lady—and as they rested one day under a hawthorn 
tree, Mrs. Skyler suddenly brought her heavy field guns into 
action. 
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“ Alas! dear friend,” she said, laying her pretty hand lightly 
on his, “I am afraid that this must be our last walk.” 

“Why, what do you mean ?” he asked. 

“I am really ashamed to tell you”—modestly averting her 
face—‘‘ people have been so unkind, so wicked, talking about us ; 
it is too—too cruel.” 

“Let them talk,” he blustered in his most ferocious manner ; 
“a pack of gossiping old cats.” 

(No, no, dear old gentleman; you are not going to escape 
thus.) 

“ But I cannot afford to let them talk,” urged Clara, affecting 
an agitated voice and breathing in short sniffs. “Iam a young 
woman, and I have always been most circumspect. I did think 
that this delightful friendship might have been allowed me; but 
no, I must resign a companionship ”—sniff—*“ which has been an 
oasis in my life”—sniff. ‘“ Dear general, we must see very little 
of one another in future,” and she began to cry. 

In the spring an old man’s fancy sometimes turns to thoughts 
of love. When General Yaldwin and Mrs. Skyler rose from 
that bench, they were solemnly pledged to be man and wife. 

_ As they strolled slowly homewards, arm in arm, she said: 
“ And what about Rose? I suppose she will remain in East- 
shire? A girl with money can always find a home.” 

“ Yes, and Rose is a good honourable girl, brave and staunch. 
She would have made a fine officer; the spirit of a lion—no 
cant, no twaddle—but, between you and me, she has a temper.” 

“Takes after some one I know,” pressing his arm affection- 
ately, “and I must say I like it.” 

The general stared (as well he might), but he believed every 
word his enchanting companion uttered ; he was a proud and 
happy man, as they walked homewards, discussing plans as 
eagerly as if they were in their teens. Clara put forward her 
ideas so promptly and so clearly, that an ill-natured listener might 
have suggested that these were well-matured, carefully-considered 
schemes (which they were). Her companion agreed to all her 
suggestions, and was as proud and radiant as‘a boy of twenty. 
He did not notice Leach’s interrogative gaze, nor take to him- 
self the minar’s shrill cry of “ Jdiot /” the instant he set foot in 
the hall. 

“ Mother,” said Mrs. Skyler as she entered the boudoir and 
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stood in the middle of the room, slowly removing her boa, “I 
have a piece of good news for you.” 

“Have you, my dear.” 

“Yes, you lucky woman, you are about to get me off your 
hands for asecond time. Iam going to marry General Yaldwin.” 

“ Nonsense, Clara—you are not in earnest.” 

“ Never aman more so. He proposed for me this afternoon, and 
I said yes.” 

“ But he is more than thirty years your senior. Let me see, 
you are——” 

“ Never mind my age, mother,” she interrupted impatiently. “J 
am quite prepared to be an old man’s darling; he is tremen- 
dously fond of me, quite infatuated, poor dear, and he told me 
that he had seventy thousand pounds in the funds—a thousand 
for every year of his life—besides house property. Of course some 
of this goes to his odious daughter and some to Rose; but he 
can make capital settlements. Annie,” to her sister, who had 
just joined them, looking blue with cold and somewhat cross, 
“T have found a use for General Yaldwin after all. I am going 
to marry him?” 

“Are you?” An expressive pause, and then she said with 
unexpected heartiness, “ Well, I am very glad to hear it.” 

“It will be nice to have you next door, Clara,” observed Mrs. 
Baggot, “and, indeed, latterly you have been as much there, as 
at home.” 

“Oh, I don’t know about next door! Morpingham is such a 
stagnant hole; society is so ancient ; I would like to move and 
get among a less antediluvian set.” 

“And pray what will you do with the general, my dear?” 

“Oh, I shall smarten him up; he does not look more than 
sixty at a distance ; I shall take great care of him, and diet him 
and coddle him, and do my best to lengthen out his days.” 

“T am certain you will, my love,” rejoined her mother, “for 
no doubt you are aware that a thousand a year dies with him.” 

“And when is it to be?” asked Annie with unusual eagerness. 

“Oh, very soon, 4e says, but I say not for two months. There 


” 


is my trousseau—— 
“Yes,” assented her sister, and then added, with a glance of 


daring significance, “ And now you will be able to pay Cérise.” 
* * s & 
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Next morning Clara’s suitor arrived, bouquet in hand; he 
enjoyed a long 7¢é¢e-d-téte with his intended, and a conference 
with Mrs. Baggot, and he remained to lunch. Every day he now 
brought a bouquet and stayed to lunch. He loaded his prize 
with presents, he purchased her a superb ring, and three diamond 
stars and a flight of brilliant swallows, and openly regretted 
that he had allowed Jane to carry off her mother’s furs and 
jewels. He was persuaded bya knowing acquaintance, to invest 
in a Stanhope phaeton and pair of steppers, in which turn-out he 
daily drove his bride-elect in triumph. What a contrast she 
afforded to poor old Mrs. Yaldwin, with her ear-trumpet and 
her bath chair ; he himself was changed. Would his former wife 
have recognized him in these white waistcoats, and with flowers 
in his button hole? The general felt as if he was a young man, 
and had taken a new lease of life, as he bowled up and down the 
Mall with his divinity beside him. 

But every one was not as well pleased as the happy pair. 
Some said, “ The old lady is barely dead a year ;” others, that “ it 
was the general who had caught a Tartar ¢his time;” others, 
that “there was no fool like an old one.” 

What a mercy it is that we cannot hear what people say of us 
behind our backs. 


CHAPTER XXVIII. 
FELLOW-TRAVELLERS. 


THE malarial fever clings with deadly tenacity to its victims. It 
May appear to have been shaken off, but it returns only too 
faithfully, and, after eighteen months’ foreign service, Roger 
Hope was invalided home. It was August when he arrived, and 
London was almost as hot as Allahabad, with a glaring blue sky, 
burning pavements and dusty trees. As he stood looking into a 
print shop in Piccadilly, a face among the pictures, vividly recalled 
Rose Yaldwin. As he gazed he made a sudden resolution. He 
would run down to Morpingham the next day, and see how the 
land lay? There was nothing like being on the spot—though he 
had gained little the last time he was there. 

The morning express started at a very early hour, and Roger, 
having despatched a wire to his aunt, travelled by a later and 
slower train, which was laden with whole families en route to the 
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sea-side or the hay-fields. In his carriage, there was an elderly 
lady with a poodle (smuggled), who, at each station, put her head 
out of the window and eagerly inquired for her maid. 

“Horrid old snob,” thought Roger, as she trampled on his 
feet for the fourth time. “If this goes on, I shall pretend I have 
a valet, and stamp on “er toes.” 

At one station, he noticed a landau and handsome pair of 
bays, who were tossing their heads above the white palings, and 
on the platform a rather interesting group, possibly the owners 
of the turn-out—a tall, majestic matron, two pretty girls, and a 
young man in knickerbockers. They had evidently come to 
speed a young lady, in half-mourning, who was standing with 
her back to him, and presumably coming into his carriage, for the 
door was flung open by a porter, who received from the hands of 
the footman, a remarkably neat dressing bag, a plaid and a 
parasol. They were placed in the rack, above the opposite seat, 
and Roger surveyed them approvingly. He liked to see women 
travelling with parcels trim and few. He almost fancied that he 
could tell a woman’s character from her luggage. What a con- 
trast was here, to some of his recent fellow-passengers vid 
Brindisi. An Indian mem sahib, with her boxes, tiffin basket, 
roll of bedding, parrots, ayah, infant and feeding-bottles. One 
unhappy man had assured him, that his wife and daughter had 
nine-and-forty boxes and parcels between them. But it was 
manifestly unfair, to compare the baggage of these ladies, who 
came from a far country, to that of a girl who was probably 
going a few stations down the line. Meanwhile, the leave-takings 
were in progress; the girls hugged the traveller and said: 

“Now, be sure you write to-morrow, and tell us if you have 
any adventures—and come back soon.” 

The young man permitted his blue eyes, to say unutterable 
things, and held her hand for an unnecessary length of time. 
She turned at last, in answer to an imperative, “ Take your seats, 
please,” and got in. Yes, it was as he had half expected—it was 
Rose Yaldwin. In one glance he recognized her, though she 
was now leaning forward and nodding out of the window, as the 
train slowly left the platform. A different Rose. Even his un- 
accustomed eye, noted the elegance of her travelling dress, the 
perfect fit of her dainty glove. As she drew back at last, with a 
happy little sigh, her eyes met his. 
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“You have not forgotten me, I trust, Miss Yaldwin?” he said. 

Miss Yaldwin surveyed him gravely, and her face became a 
shade paler as she said: 

“No, Captain Hope. I have not quite such a short memory, 
but—I never expected to see you. I thought you were in India, 
or rather Burmah.” 

“Yes,” he said to himself bitterly, “fellows who once go to 
India are always supposed to stay there. It’s a convenient limbo 
for inconvenient people,” but aloud : 

“No. Iam home again, you see, like a bad penny.” 

“ |’ve been away from Morpingham for some time, and not heard 
any news. Annie never writes. I believe it is a family failing,” 
she added with a smile. 

“Well, I’m no great correspondent, I must confess.” 

“Only that it is rather soon, I would suppose that you were 
coming down to the wedding.” 

“A wedding!” he repeated. “I have not heard of any. Who 
is going to be married ?” and he looked at her keenly. 

“JT am sure you will never guess.” 

“Who is it, then? Any one I know?” 

“Grandpapa.” 

“Do you mean your emeiteitinns ?” he asked, thoroughly 
astonished. 

“Yes; and he is going to marry your cousin.” 

“Not Annie!” 

“No. Mrs. Skyler is to be my new grandmamma.” 

“Well”—after a long pause—“I suppose life wouldn’t be 
worth living, without its surprises.” 

“You may be amazed, but Morpingham is not. In fact, the 
wise people there have seen it coming for a long time, and I 
really think they will suit one another rather well.” 

“Indeed,” returned Captain Hope dryly, “I should not have 
supposed it. Then I gather that the alliance between No. 13 
and No. 15 has your sanction.” 

“My sanction was not asked, but it is accorded. Clara—I am 
not to call her grandmamma—has wonderful influence with 
grandpapa. Of course, he is much older than she is, but he is 
marvellously active for his age, and the engagement has taken 
years off his life.” 

“TI can understand him right enough—but her?” 
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“Oh”—nodding her head—“she will have a home of her 
own ; she will be very well off. She likes grandpapa, and she 
will get her own way.” 

“You amaze me more and more. I must honestly allow that 
this is the last thing I expected to hear, and you—are you to 
make a third in the ménage ?” 

“No. Of course I must look out for another home. That 
was my aunt, Mrs. Standish, who saw me off. My aunt and 
cousins, they wish me to live with them, but I would rather have 
a little place of my own close by, with a pretty garden and a 
pony-cart and half-a-dozen fox-terriers.” 

“ No other society but the fox-terriers ?” 

“T do not see why I may not live by myself; I am past 
twenty-one, and my aunt says I must have a companion, if I 
won’t live with her—a nice, pleasant middle-aged lady.” 

“And no doubt it will be quite a temporary arrangement,” 
remarked Captain Hope significantly ; he was furiously jealous 
of the blue-eyed cousin, who had bidden her a lingering adieu. 

This shy wild rose, that had blushed unseen, was now an ex- 
quisite garden flower, and a young woman who had a fortune in 
her pocket, as well as in her face, and with all the ap/omd and 
self-possession of a beauty and an heiress. This was not the 
same Rose, who had been snubbed and silenced, who had worn 
shabby clothes, and poured out her heart to him that September 
night, as they tramped up and down the Mall in company; he 
wondered if she remembered. On the spur of the moment, he 
spoke. 

“Remember! Shall I ever forget it?” she responded with 
deepening colour. “What a wild, undisciplined creature I was 
in those days. Only for you, I should be starving now in some 
garret in Paris.” 

“Your grandfather would never have forgiven you.” 

“Never ; and it is time for me to inquire for Jacky.” 

“Jacky is well. I could not get a passage for him at the last 
moment, when I was going out, and so I left him with my 
people. He is devoted to my mother, and I don’t suppose 
he will be at all pleased to come back to me; he is a fat 
elderly gentleman by allaccounts. And now, Miss Yaldwin, it is 
time for me to ask you a question. How was it that you broke 

your promise, and never came to that ball?” 
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“Oh! surely Annie told you? But possibly you have for- 
gotten.” 

“Tt would be impossible for me to forget what I have never 
heard. For months after I went out my letters were lost. My 
regiment was on the march down country, and no doubt some 
of my correspondence, is still laying under layers of dust in little 
way-side post offices. Other letters were scattered to the winds 
by Burmese dacoits. Only circulars and bills seem to bear a 
charmed life. Why did you not turn up that night? What was 
the reason?” 

“T fully intended to go, but grandpapa fell asleep after dinner, 
and I dared not awake him, and there I sat in my ball dress 
waiting, and watching until the clock struck twelve.” 

“Whilst I was waiting and watching at the ball-room door. 
You don’t mean seriously, that you were afraid to wake him ?” 

“It is perfectly true,” she answered calmly. “Do you remem- 
ber the story of Wallenstein, how one of his chamberlains awoke 
him without orders, and was consequently hanged? Grandpapa 
was always my Wallenstein.” 

“T feel perfectly confident, that Clara will have none of your 
scruples about rousing him,” said Hope with emphasis. “And 
were you disappointed ?” | 

“Of course I was. Did you not know, that it was my first 
ball ?” 

As she uttered this reply, she never changed colour, she looked 
him frankly in the face and smiled. She had forgotten, and why 
not? And this debonair, blue-eyed cousin, was everything 
now. There was a silence for some moments, during which time 
the old lady with the poodle surveyed them with glances of 
acrimonious disapproval. What were girls coming to, chatter- 
ing away in this style to complete strangers? She was greatly 
scandalized. This young woman had never stopped talking to 
the man opposite to her, since she got into the carriage; and he 
looked like an officer too. It would never surprise her, if they 
both began to smoke. Ah! they were beginning to get confi- 
dential, to whisper. ; 

“TI saw your letter to grandpapa,” said Rose in a lower voice. 
“T am glad”—and she checked back two tears—“ that you were 
with him.” 


“Yes,” he returned in the same low key, “I am glad too. I 
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could not do much, but I could not have done more, if he had 
been my brother.” 

“You will tell me everything about him another time.” 

“Yes, another time.” For they were at a station, and their 
companion once more had arisen, and pulled up the window, 
calling shrilly to every porter: “ Look here, my good man will 
you send me my maid?” 

“T have never thanked you for the lovely bouquet you sent 
me,” said Rose in an audible voice when the train was once more 
in motion. “I sent you my thanks through Annie.” 

“Oh?” he replied rather stiffly, “I am glad you liked it.” 

“Tt was exquisite. I kept it in water for ages.” 

Captain Hope looked at her curiously and said : 

“ My offering was extremely honoured.” 

Why did he speak in such an odd, sarcastic way? She was 
puzzled to understand this change in his manner. 

“You should see the bouquets that grandpapa carries in to 
Clara every day,” she continued gaily. 

“Does he, indeed; and I suppose they are not composed of 
evergreens, and the sere and yellow leaf? What have the pair 
in common? I have been racking my brains, to try and think 
what can have drawn them together ?” 

“I can relieve your brains at once,” said Rose with a merry 
smile ; “they were drawn together, by a mutual taste for foreign 
stamps.” 

Hope stared for a second in blank incredulity, and then gave 
way to a shout of laughter. 

So Clara had taken a leaf out of 42s book—sly Clara. And 
the train slackened and slackened, and shot into Morpingham 
station. 

“There is grandpapa,” cried Rose, nodding to a very spruce 
elderly gentleman on the platform. 

At first Roger failed to recognize him ; a tweed suit, a pot hat, 
spats and a cane, effected a complete transformation, and, yes, 
he had certainly darkened his moustache. 

“Well, Rosie. Hullo, Hope! Glad to see you; I had no 
idea you were in this train. Heard you were expected at No. 
15.” 

“Yes ; I’ve just run down for a couple of days. All well, I 
hope ?” 
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“All well; your aunt younger than ever, and mad about 
golf. Heard of my luck, eh?” surveying him with triumph. 

“Yes, Miss Yaldwin told me. I am pleased to hear we are 
going to be cousins.” 

“Ha, ha! So we are! Rose, Collins will see to your small 
things. The fly is here. I did not bring the phaeton, as Clara 
wants me to take her out this evening.” 

“ And how does the collection prosper, sir?” inquired Hope, as 
they stood by the open fly. 

“Oh, by Jove! haven’t you heard? Of course not. Get in! 
Get in!” excitedly waving him into the fly. “Your trap can 
follow with your things, and I will tell you all about it. No time 
like the present.” 

(The stamps had always been his very good friends, 
thought Roger. They now procured him a seat opposite Rose 
Yaldwin.) 

“Wapshott is dead,” burst out the general, with unaffected 
callousness. “His collection, of course, was for sale. I went 
straight to his man of business, the day before the funeral, and 
said: ‘ Now, how about those stamps? I suppose you will dis- 
pose of them ?’ ‘ Yes,’ he said, ‘if there is any one fool enough to 
buy.’ ‘ Here you are,’ I. answered, ‘ /’m the fool! Name your price.’ 
My dear sir,” laying a heavy and impressive hand on Roger’s 
knee, “I could have had the collection for nothing—for a song— 
but I’m a man of honour, and I would not rob the dead. Barnes 
is an idiot. He doesn’t know a stamp from a crest, and has no 
idea of the value of them, nor of the enormous interest attached 
to a collection, and how it brushes up one’s geography and 
history. If he had sent the collection to an expert, as I 
suggested, he would have been wise. Luckily for me, Wapshott 
kept his stamps very, very close, and there was no rush. Well, I 
offered Barnes a cheque for three hundred pounds, and he literally 
jumped at it. I wrote it out then and there, and I took the 
collection home, on the spot, in a cab. Of course there was a 
heap of rubbish, lots of reprints and forgeries, but there were 
gems—gems, sir. I picked out the blue Natal,a very rare Cash- 
mere, a yellow: Honolulu—in all, about twenty ; and I sold the 
leavings for five hundred pounds. There was a stroke of 
business! Barnes met me one day and said: ‘I thought I’d got 
the best of you over those stamps, but I find that there’s more 
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money in them than I supposed. I am told you cleared hun- 
dreds of pounds over the bargain.’ ‘Yes, I did,’ I allowed. I 
informed him that I had made seven hundred on the business. 
Wasit not splendid ?” rubbing his hands with ecstasy. “Here 
we are,” he added; “and you must come in and see the blue 
Natal this very afternoon. Rose will give you some tea. Eh, 
Rose?” 

“ Thank you, general,” said Roger, as he alighted; “I shall 
be delighted. Ax revoir.” 


(To be concluded.) 





Some Poetical Landscape Painters. 


IN looking over a fine landscape, how infinitely more subtle do its 
beauties appear if they are viewed in the light of bygone 
associations, and if it has been the theatre in the distant past of 
events in which human passions and interests have played their 
part. 

With what additional character are not, for instance, the snow- 
clad peaks of a mountain range invested, should here and there 
be discerned on their acclivities the crumbling grass-grown battle- 
ments of a mighty stronghold of former times ; or, how much is 
our interest in the rushing stream enhanced, should its fleeting 
waters reflect the jagged arches of some ruined viaduct “that 
has survived the names of those that reared it.” 

But in thus dwelling upon the effect that past asso :iitions and 
the handiwork of man give to a landscape, it must be admitted 
that Nature herself often imparts poetry when these are absent. 

A sterile plain over whose monotonous uniformity the eye roves 
without meeting woods or pastures, the glimmer of water, or dis- 
tant spire, taken in itself may possess character, but hardly beauty 
Yet shown as Danby would have painted it, with the last rays of 
the sun lingering over its vast expanse, its very sterility, and 
corresponding air of loneliness and sé/ence, becomes the chief 
medium for the sentiment it excites. So, too, the changes of the 
seasons—the drifting leaves of autumn, or spring kindling into 
life its domain of bud and flower—all play their part in giving to 
scenes, however commonplace and prosaic, a touch of sentiment 
none the less impressive because it is so fleeting. 

To represent Nature with brush or pencil in this, its poetical 
aspect, has ever been the aim of a certain order of painters, and 
from amongst the many beautiful productions of Gustave Doré, 
in the field of imaginative landscape illustration, the figure of the 
“Wandering Jew,” as he has portrayed him, urging his dread 
way in sunshine and shadow, in storm and calm, through scenery 
whose sublimity borders on the fantastic, rises before us. 

The glistening pinnacles of high mountains, alternating with 
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dark valleys, in whose dim recesses lurk “all unutterable slimy 
things,” by turn overshadow and swallow up his fugitive form ; 
grotesque faces peer and gibber at him from the gnarled trunks 
of venerable trees, and his weary steps are mocked by the repose 
of the dead in village churchyards. Through all this varying 
landscape, however, the poetic element underlying it is most 
prominent in the imagery of the past crime of Ahasuerus, that 
the cunning hand of the artist has interwoven with the scenes 
through which he passes, and that conveys at once the meaning 
and the moral of his flight. In the shadow projected by “The 
Wanderer” on his path; in the thickets and grasses of the way- 
side; looming in the clouds and blended with the waves of the 
sea, these phantoms of an evil deed are shown remorselessly pur- 
suing him, and only fail to beckon him onwards when he hears 
the sound of the last trumpet. 

But the scope of Doré’s pencil is too wide to admit of more 
than just touching upon in the present paper. Passing over, 
therefore, the many glimpses of poetical landscape scattered 
throughout his drawings for Dante’s “ Inferno” and “ Purgatorio,” 
and the “Idylls of the King,” we turn to another painter, who 
with equal originality combined a still more vigorous imagination. 

We refer to John Martin, whose works, once enjoying a wide- 
spread popularity, are now seldom heard of. This is probably 
due to the fact that while exciting awe they seldom please, and 
again, that they abound in technical defects. Diversified are the 
complaints of critics on this latter and important point. 

It has been objected that his colouring is crude, and figures 
out of all proportion to their surroundings ; that the flashes of 
lightning with which he illumined the gloom of his skies fall 
upon buildings unknown in the annals of architecture, and that it 
would puzzle the profoundest geologist to determine the strata 
of the rocks and crags of his foregrounds. 

Yet with all this do many of his landscapes afford fine 
examples of true poetic feeling, imbued as they are with a 
dreamy and peaceful loveliness, drawn ofttimes from the misty 
perspectives of solemn lakes and rivers lying amidst scenery 
such as has been imagined by opium eaters in their visions. Of 
this character is his noble picture of the “Plains of Heaven,” 
that, marred by neither ill-drawn figures nor impossible archi- 
tecture, calls to mind the eulogy of Lord Lytton, who some- 

30 
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where writes of his genius as “the divine intoxication of a great 
soul.” 

Widely different in composition and feeling are the drawings 
of Samuel Reade, well known from their reproduction some 
years ago in the Christmas numbers of the J//ustrated London 
News. 

None knew better than he how to interpret the sentiment 
that attaches to things of the past, and that gives to the withered 
tree, the stagnant pool, or ivy-clad tower, as it were a history of 
their own. 

The most commonplace subjects acquired from his sym- 
pathetic handling an air of mystery and romance, whether it 
be an entrance gate to a park fallen into decay, or a wind- 
mill stretching its shattered arms athwart the horizon, for each 
in their several ways seem eloquently to repeat, “I could a tale 
unfold.” 

But the dramatic power of his pencil was shown to the best 
advantage when employed in delineating old moated granges 
or forsaken manor houses, standing by twilight amid lonely 
moor or barren uplands. 

About them there is no sign of life save where, perchance, a 
spectral light, feebly- gleaming through the emblazoned tracery 
of an oriel window, serves but to emphasize the prevailing sense 
of solitude and desertion. 

Gloomily they are looking down in the gathering shades of 
evening over the blackened urns of their moss-grown terraces 
into the wilderness of their neglected gardens run riot below 
them, as if brooding over the scenes of joy and revelry, of 
dancing and merrymaking, that long, long ago echoed and rang 
within their mouldering walls. 

With Francis Danby, whose. works were referred to by 
Thackeray as “morning and evening odes,” and pencil eulo- 
gized by Disraeli as of “magic” power, this brief paper may 
fitly end. 

Although occasionally painting in the manner of Doré, as 
shown in his weird picture of the “ Upas,” or “ Poison Tree,” sur- 
rounded by the bones of slaves sent to gather its gum, and 
with even the vivid imagination of Martin in the “Opening of 
the Sixth Seal,” it is on his glowing “Sunsets at Sea” that 
his fame as a poetical painter chiefly rests. Pervaded as they 
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are with all the sense of solemnity and repose that reigns 
throughout Nature at close of day, they instil into the mind 
of the most careless observer something of the feelings of awe 
and regret with which we watch the sun go down over the 
illimitable world of waters. 

Devoted through life to his art, Danby had as enduring an 
affection for that upon which all true art is based. 

Of this the following passage from one of his letters in 
Stokes’ “ Life of Petrie” gives eloquent expression. “Let us 
exult,” he says, “in the confidence that we belong to that class 
of our fellow-men who, by the elixir you describe, ‘the true 
enjoyment of Nature,’ retain the heart of youth though the 
eye grows dim, the hand tremble, and the hair turn grey.” 


C. WYNN WILLIAMS, 








Such a Popular Girl. 


MAY TREMORTAN’S beauty was an open question. Some held 
that she was altogether too muscular and energetic for a 
woman ; whilst others contended that her strength and activity 
were the very ideal of female grace. But upon one point all 
the critics were agreed. Never was there such a popular girl. 

Miss Tremortan’s popularity was so general that it was 
acknowledged even by those who theoretically disapproved of 
her. For it must be admitted that she was sufficiently modern 
in her ways to startle such old-fashioned people as were not 
large-minded enough to make allowances on a liberal scale. But, 
if an unrestrained devotion to every known form of sport 
apparently formed the basis of her character, her interests were 
by no means confined to violent physical exercises. Indeed, the 
secret of her popularity lay in the universality of her tastes, 
which brought her into sympathy with so many different classes 
of people. For the rest, she was an only girl, idolized by her 
parents, and the constant companion of several good-looking 
brothers. 

Every neighbourhood has its show girl, whose beauty and 
accomplishments are an article of faith amongst a large circle of 
friends and acquaintances. Strangers from other counties 
invariably have an aggravating habit of disparaging these local 
celebrities, hinting that they are after all very commonplace 
creatures, who would arouse no enthusiasm in more enlightened 
spots. Such a criticism stirs up all the latent patriotism within 
a radius of twenty miles. The daring outsider must either 
retract at once, or be content to pass as a purblind idiot of 
defective taste. Since the days when May Tremortan was a 
handsome child, galloping about the lanes on a rough pony, 
with two heavy plaits of golden hair hanging down her back, 
she had been an accepted leader amongst her contemporaries. 
Her strong will and buoyant spirits carried all before them. 
Many a girl whose features were intrinsically more beautiful 
languished unnoticed in the corner of a ball-room, whilst she was 
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surrounded by a crowd of importunate partners. Observing 
these things, the fond parents determined to give her every 
chance, and rousing themselves up, took a town house for the 
season. 

It is the merest truism that many girls who excite well- 
deserved admiration at country gatherings are altogether over- 
fooked in the magnificent crowd that constitutes a London 
party. Would such be Miss Tremortan’s fate? An anxious 
neighbourhood held its breath whilst waiting to hear if society 
at large would confirm its opinion of her merits. May passed 
through the ordeal with flying colours. If she did not absolutely 
create a sensation in London (a feat which is reserved for a very 
small minority), yet she certainly produced a favourable im- 
pression on a large number of people. Her individuality 
appealed to many women, and most men; for within certain 
limits she preserved all her old characteristics unimpaired by the 
novelty of her surroundings. It was currently reported that 
on one occasion she was found personally helping to unharness 
a fallen cab horse; sitting on its head, according to a report 
that obtained credence in some quarters. Another story, to 
which more importance may be attached, was that she persuaded 
a young man, who was at that time in great request, to throw 
up a variety of engagements, and spend a long afternoon with 
her at the Regent’s Park gardens, feeding the monkeys on 
gingerbread nuts. They were seen returning in a hansom, and 
several matrons felt it their special duty to point out to Miss 
Tremortan that such indiscretions were not the way to attract 
eligible younz men. She replied cheerfully that eligibility had 
nothing to do with it; all she required was some one to laugh 
with her when the monkeys pulled each other’s tails. Such 
frivolity was naturally provocative of intense irritation in her 
would-be advisers, who henceforth determined that she was 
unworthy of any serious consideration. May might easily have 
confounded the wisdom of these good ladies a little later, by 
accepting the said young man, when he made her a most decorous 
and formal offer. But she let the opportunity slip, for indeed 
her interest in him was solely confined to his performances with 
the gingerbreads. 

Miss Tremortan having emerged triumphantly from the critical 
test of a London season, now reigned as an undisputed authority 
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at home. Her dress, manners and general deportment were 
servilely copied by a large group of imitators. If she took a 
fancy for travelling third-class, or going to garden parties in 
hobnailed boots, these fashions were speedily adopted by several 
‘ devoted admirers of her own sex, who failed to perceive that 
to be unconventional successfully is an inborn gift. A good 
many girls in that neighbourhood became ridiculous, and not a 
few rather vulgar, in a vain attempt to copy a model who was 
never the one nor the other. 

When May first left the school-room, she was such a general 
favourite, that the announcement of her engagement was a matter 
of almost daily expectation. Neighbours made the time-honoured 
jokes with her parents on the subject, and they replied with 
dignified reticence that they should regard such an event as the 
gravest misfortune that could befall them. As years passed by 
they gradually varied the form of their reply, alleging half- 
apologetically that May was so particular it was simply 
impossible to content her. Rumour said that she had rejected 
innumerable good offers; and it was so far borne out by facts, 
that she might certainly have married well at least two or three 
times, which is more than falls to the lot of most people. 

This was the position of things when, one hot summer’s after- 
noon, a large party of young people were assembled on the lawn 
in front of the Tremortans’ house. The group was almost exclu- 
sively composed of men in flannels, young, energetic and breath- 
less. Two lots of players had simultaneously deserted the lawn- 
tennis courts, and unanimously proclaimed a ten minutes’ interval 
for refreshments. They were now extended, in various picturesque 
attitudes, under the shade of a great oak tree. Miss Tremortan, 
who had been amongst the most excited of the combatants, was 
swinging lazily up and down in the hammock with her eyes half 
closed. She was not inthe least disturbed by the noisy, laughing 
party, for her father and brothers were the most hospitable of 
men, and all the year round the house was full of their friends. 

May had been brought up amongst men, understood them, 
and was no more embarrassed by their presence than if they had 
been a party of school-girls. 

“When are these drinks coming, I should like to know?” 
grumbled Dick Tremortan, rolling over like a white log to escape 
the rays of sun that penetrated here and there through the thick 
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boughs overhead. “The difficulty of getting anything in this 
house is really extraordinary—one would think the servants all 
went to bed for the day.” 

“Well, they couldn’t guess that we should stop play at exactly 
half-past four. However, I hear the welcome rattle of glasses ; 
they are bringing it out now.” May was not weak enough to 
feel the slightest irritability at her brother’s criticisms. From 
sheer force of habit he made them every afternoon, but they had 
long since ceased to have any definite meaning. “Now,” she 
continued, swinging herself out of the hammock, “I had better 
stop those poor old boys before they go further from the house 
again, or they'll certainly miss the feast!” Putting a silver dog 
whistle to her lips, she blew such a shrill blast as to effectually 
check the further progress of her father, who with a couple of 
elderly friends was just starting off on a fresh round at golf. 
Filial piety at Croton Grange manifested itself in a somewhat 
unconventional manner. 

“You can put down the tray and get some more chairs,” she 
said to the footman. “Here. Leave the corkscrew. Now, 
who is for claret cup? Dick, do rouse yourself up and look after 
people. No, I only want you to pass the glasses; I would 
rather open the soda water myself, you waste quite half the 
bottle.” 

The merry jingling of glasses was accompanied by a never 
ceasing flow of chaff. These little parties were very noisy in- 
formal gatherings. The preponderance of men and the absence 
of any regular hostess, for Mrs. Tremortan’s health seldom 
permitted of her leaving the house, all contributed to the noisy 
hilarity of the scene. Certain people, at different times, started 
the theory that these little parties were rowdy, and in fact not 
nice—a comprehensive phrase which is useful as leaving a good 
deal to the imagination. If one inquired into the matter, these 
critics invariably turned out to be persons whose only experience 
of the hospitality of Croton Grange was a formal garden party 
every two or three years. Such people naturally resented the 
notion of diurnal merriment from which they were excluded. 
The Tremortans did not take these strictures to. heart. Asa 
family they knew what they liked, and did it with admirable 
unanimity. © 

“TI say, May, it’s all very well you shouting at me to make 
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myself useful. You had better attend to your own manners,” 
cried Dick, when the noise was at itsheight. “Justlook! There’s 
your neighbour dying of drought, and I don’t believe you have 
ever offered him a drop of anything!” 

“Qh, I am sorry,” exclaimed Miss Tremortan penitently. “A 
nice idea Mr. Fielding will have of our hospitality! It’s always 
the fate of the stranger in a party to be neglected, whilst the 
others are helping themselves. Now what will you have? Oh, 
I am so ashamed! They have quite finished the claret cup. 
Have some whisky and soda? I have been keeping the soda 
water very cool on the shady side of the tree.” 

“No, thank you. I don’t want any. Please don’t trouble 
about me,” muttered the young man, upon whom the attention 
of the whole party was suddenly concentrated. 

“You drink beer, then? No. Perhaps you like cider. We 
can get itin a moment. Not the least trouble. If I just whistle 
the servant will come.” 

“No. Please don’t,” interrupted Mr. Fielding, with a scarlet 
face. “The fact is I don’t drink any of those things.” 

“ You aren’t a teetotaler, are you?” shouted Dick, with a loud 
laugh at the patent absurdity of such a suggestion. 

“Well, I suppose Lam.” The young man made this admission 
with so much embarrassment that it was evident he felt to the 
full how sententious such a statement would sound, uttered in 
suchcompany. His confusion was infectious. Dick’s loud laugh 
died away suddenly, and an awkward silence fell on the noisy 
party. 

May was the first to rush to the rescue. “Of course! How 
stupid of me not to have noticed it before! Those idiotic 
servants haven’t brought out any tea to-day,” she said impatiently. 
“ They knew I should run indoors to have tea with my mother, 
so they took upon themselves to dispense with it out here. We 
really do have a succession of the most idle, incompetent P 

“Well, who is abusing the servants now?” interrupted Dick, 
who was full of pleasing little fraternal habits. “You say I 
grumble at nothing, but I am reasonable compared:with you. If 
they did bring out that tea you talk about, how often would it be 
touched, I should like to know?” 

“Oh, do shut up. Ican’tstand an argument in this weather,” 
observed Miss Tremortan unceremoniously. 
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Your sister is quite right. You area perfect nuisance making 
such a row. Do finish that peach and get ready to play again,” 
cried a chorus of voices from the recumbent figures on the lawn. 
In the confusion May had quietly supplied her neighbour with 
a tumbler of milk and soda, and then in pity for his obvious dis- 
comfort paid no further attention to him. But she determined 
to investigate again, at a more convenient time, this young man 
with the shy, boyish face, who had struck such a jarring note in 
the convivial party. 

Maurice Fielding was a very recent friend of Dick’s; in fact 
they had met for the first time on the preceding day at a local 
cricket match. It then transpired that the stranger was staying 
with his great-uncle, an old General Wood, who lived in an 
adjoining village. Dick’s pity had been readily excited at the 
idea of what a dull host the gouty old gentleman must make, and 
he had hospitably pressed the young man to come over to Croton 
Grange whenever he liked. Now he was half-ashamed of his 
new importation. 

“T am afraid he is rather a fool,” he remarked gloomily to 
May when, after all the guests had dispersed, they were left to 
collect the tennis balls on the dewy grass. 

“Perhaps not,” she responded in a hopeful tone. There was 
something engaging about Maurice’s fair open face that inclined 
her to give him the benefit of the doubt. “ You know he really 
plays tennis well,” she continued. “And lots of people don’t 
drink now-a-days.” 

“ All my friends do,” said Dick, as if that settled the matter 
irrevocably. “ Besides, I hate people who set themselves up and 
go in for being peculiar. How could I guess the fellow was a 
teetotaler? He made me look a perfect ass.” 

“ My dear boy, that would be an impossible feat.” 

“It’s all very well to laugh, but I don’t see the joke,” answered 
Dick irritably, his ill temper being in a great measure due to the 
fact that he was engaged in extracting a tennis ball from the 
centre of a holly bush. “Blow that ball! I must get it out by 
daylight,” he added presently, giving up the attempt in despair. 
“And why haven’t you loosened that net when you can see it’s 
going to rain to-night, instead of wasting your time defending 
that silly young idiot ?” 

May only laughed. _Dick’s trifling ebullitions of temper were 
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nothing to her. She called his attention to the fact that she had 
already picked up most of the balls. Also that Mr. Fielding 
was his guest, not hers. She concluded her exhortations by 
pointing out that the dinner bell had rung twice already, and 
that there were limits to paternal patience. 

The following afternoon Miss Tremortan set out to pay a long- 
neglected call on Mrs. Wood. She found the old lady at home, 
and was welcomed with so much effusion as to produce a distinct 
feeling of shame at not being a more frequent visitor. 

“It’s such a pleasure to see a bright young face and hear a 
merry voice again,” said Mrs. Wood with a stifled sigh. “Since 
our poor child went back to India we have been a very lonely 
old couple.” 

May could not forbear a faint smile as she recalled the 
pompous, pasty-faced Indian judge, to whom this maternal allu- 
sion was made. But, at the same time, her ready sympathies 
were excited on behalf of the bereaved parent. “Dear Mrs. 
Wood,” she said, “I should come and see you much oftener if I 
thought you cared about it.” 

“It’s kind of you to say’so. And I believe you mean it,” 
replied the old lady, furtively wiping away a tear that always 
appeared at any reference to her absent son. “And how are 
your own brothers? Are they all at home?” 

“Oh, no ; Gilbert is with his regiment in Ireland, and Reggie 
has gone back to London. Did you hear he had his first brief 
the other day? We were thinking of putting it in the local 
papers in case he should never have another ——” 

“ But, my dear, I always understood he was such a clever 
young man,” interrupted Mrs. Wood in a puzzled voice. “Oh, 
I see, you were only joking. And how about your youngest 
brother Dick? He must be almost grown up by this time. 

What is he doing ?” 

“ Well, he is doing nothing with remarkable success. In fact, 
my father says he does it so well, it would be a pity to put 
him to anything else. Seriously, I don’t think we could spare 
him at home, and he is quite of that opinion ‘himself. And 
now,” continued May, “that you have heard all about my young 
men, I want to hear about yours; the one, I mean, who is 
staying here.” 

“ Maurice Fielding ? Of course. That reminds me I ought to 
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have sent for him to come and entertain you. 
reading in the garden.” 

“ Don’t do anything of the sort,” said May, gently pushing the 
old lady back into her seat. “ How can we talk about him when 
he is here? Call Mr. Fielding presently, if you like, but let me 
hear all about him first.” 

“Well, then,” said Mrs. Wood, settling down to the enjoyment 
of a long gossip, “he’s a very peculiar young man.” 

This was no news to Miss Tremortan. She had suspected as 
much, or she would not have been paying calls that fine after- 
noon, thereby incurring the savage reproaches of the disconsolate 
Dick, who was reduced to cricket with the stable boys in her 
absence. She pressed her hostess to give more definite infor- 
mation. Unfortunately Mrs. Wood had not the gift of descrip- 
tion, and could do little more than reiterate in various forms 
her former assertion. Seeing this, May fell back upon the 
interrogation plan, with rather more success. 

“Is he a prig?” she demanded. 

“No—I don’t think that at all. Even the general admits that 
he is a very modest young man, though he doesn’t approve of 
his notions.” 

“ And what are these notions?” asked the girl eagerly. She 
had a passion for getting at the root of things, that would not 
allow her to rest satisfied at this point. 

“Why, I mean all these new-fangled ideas about it’s being 
everybody’s business to set the world straight, to be sure,” 
replied Mrs. Wood. “We are old-fashioned people, you know, 
and the general says he can’t understand a man of Maurice’s 
age thinking about nothing but housing the poor and abolishing 
intemperance—not but what it’s very bad to meet tipsy men on 
the road. I thought I should have fainted last Christmas Eve, 
when one of them shouted after me coming home from 
church.” 

“Very alarming,” said May. “ But what about Mr. Fielding’s 
notions ?” 

“Well, there’s no harm in them, I will say that. And he 
has a wonderfully persuasive way when he talks, so that one 
can’t resist him. Why, look!” And Mrs. Wood held up a 
massive piece of knitting. ‘“ He has actually started me making 
these things for the deep-sea fishermen. I told him my sight 
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wouldn’t stand needlework, but he insisted upon my trying. 
‘Anybody can do that,’ he said, ‘and you'll find the time pass 
much more quickly if you are clothing the poor than merely 
working for your own pleasure.’” 

“One always wishes the poor didn’t wear such rough 
materials,” said Miss Tremortan flippantly. “ My fingers really 
won't stand it.” 

“Yet I believe Maurice would talk you over to his way of 
thinking,” said Mrs. Wood ; “at least he always does me. But, 
as the general says, it seems hardly natural for a young man 
who is well off, and in excellent health, to care about such things ; 
if he was consumptive, or even very poor—ah, now you are 
laughing. But you know what I mean.” 

“Perfectly. There is a natural fitness about virtue and 
misfortune.” 

“Yes. That’s just what I meant. What a clever girl you 
are, to be sure. But I remember your dear mamma telling 
me once that you can talk four different languages, so no 
wonder.” 

“Well, I can ask for the bread and butter in French,” 
admitted May modestly. “But it doesn’t take much to impress 
my family.” 

“Oh, I expect you know more than that.” Mrs. Wood spoke 
doubtfully, and for a moment Miss Tremortan anticipated an 
examination on her capability of asking for various articles of 
food in different foreign tongues. However, the old lady ap- 
peared to change her mind and reverted to the former topic. 
“I was always fond of Maurice from a child,” she continued. 
“He was the very prettiest baby you ever saw. Just like a 
cherub, with the same innocent look he has now. I remember 
Strangers used always to mistake him for a girl, he was so lovely. 
And he has grown up so kind and good. But the general says 
he is disappointed in him. He doesn’t care about all these 
serious ideas. He likes young men to be full of their hunting 
and cricket, and not care much about angining else, like your 
three handsome brothers.” 

“Yes. They certainly would not incur reproach as being 
unnaturally serious,” laughed May. Soon after, the entrance 
of a servant with the tea-tray prevented further discussion of 
the subject. 
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Miss Tremortan’s curiosity was by no means satisfied with 
what she had heard. Although she did not express her 
astonishment quite as naively as Mrs. Wood, she shared to the 
full that good lady’s wonder, that any young man who might 
spend his whole time in enjoyment should take up such a 
different line. Such a case was outside the limits of her previous 
experience. 

Mr. Fielding came in presently, looking more youthful and 
ingenuous than ever. He blushed scarlet as he shook hands 
with the visitor, and then proceeded to hand about tea and 
cake in the most common-place way imaginable. It was dis- 
appointing. May tried to get up a conversation with him, but 
all such efforts were promptly stifled under Mrs. Wood’s ceaseless 
flow of platitudes. However, she was a young lady of resource, 
and absolutely unhampered by shyness. So presently, in the 
most natural and unpremeditated manner, she suggested to 
Mr. Fielding to walk part of the way home with her. 

“ Of course, Maurice will be only too delighted,” interposed 
Mrs. Wood. “But surely I saw your carriage?” 

“T sent it back with the coachman,” replied May quietly. “If 
Mr. Fielding really does not mind starting direcciy, I think 
we had better be off. It is a beautiful walk over the hill, but 
takes time.” 

A country walk on a summer day is not a bad opportunity 
for making friends. Yet for the first mile Miss Tremortan 
had the conversation all to herself. Her companion would 
originate nothing, and she had hardly taken all this trouble 
to hear him shyly acquiesce in her remarks on the weather. 
Yet it seemed difficult to draw the conversation on to a more 
personal footing. 

“We were talking of you this afternoon,” she said at last. 
“Mrs, Wood has been telling me all about you.” 

“Has she? Then I’m afraid she talked a lot of nonsense.” 
Mr. Fielding’s tone betrayed considerable anxiety. 

“Not at all. She told me how you are looking forward toa 
time when everybody shall become temperate, well-behaved, 
and generally ornaments to society. I don’t think she made it 
quite clear how this feat was to - accomplished, but perhaps I 
didn’t understand.” 

“Oh, go on. Did she tell you anything else ?” 
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“Rather. I heard how you converted everybody to your 
own views, except the general, who it seems is an obdurate sinner. 
Then I saw with my own eyes the work for the deep-sea 
fishermen, and was told how you insisted ——” 

“ Really, my aunt is intolerable,” interrupted Mr. Fielding. 
“What possesses her to bore people by talking about me at 
all, I can’t imagine.” 

“ But indeed it was very interesting.” 

“It amused you very much, no doubt,” he replied with evident 
annoyance. “ After all, if you had seen the frightful woollen 
antimaccasars she wasted her life in producing before, you would 
understand how I came to suggest something fresh. Well, did 
you hear anything more about me ?” 

“Just a little,” said Miss Tremortan demurely, “a few details 
about your childhood, your cherub expression, and how all your 
friends mistook you for . 

“Oh, it’s too much,” he interrupted ; “she makes me appear a 
perfect fool and a meddling idiot into the bargain. I feel certain 
that, after all you have heard, you will prefer your own company 
to mine, so I had better turn back.” 

“You can’t possibly do that,” interposed Miss Tremortan 
hastily ; “there’s a bull, or a mad dog, or something at the 
next farm that I never pass by myself.” 

The young man hesitated, evidently struggling to master his 
vexation. “If you wish it, of course I will come on,” he said 
stiffly. “But I hate being misrepresented and made to appear 
ridiculous.” 

May had no intention of losing the companion who was just 
becoming amusing. She set to work to smooth down his ruffled 
susceptibilities. “Please don’t take my remarks seriously,” she 
said. “I thought you would understand that I was only joking. 
Of course we all of us appear rather ridiculous as described by 
Mrs. Wood. She is kindness itself, but quite one of the friends 
against whom one prays to be defended. You won’t mind my 
saying so, though she is your great-aunt by marriage. Now I 
daresay she may have casually mentioned to you that I can 
talk all the known languages, dance like Taglione, and always 
kill the fox myself when I go out hunting. Didn’t she now?” 

“Well, she certainly inferred that your accomplishments were 
many and varied.’ 
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“Don’t believe a word of it, then, and I’ll do the same about 
you. Now, having cleared the ground,” continued Miss Tre- 
mortan, in a voice that had suddenly lost every trace of levity, 
“will you tell me yourself about your life and objects? I wish 
to understand the truth about them.” 

“If you really care to know, of course I will try,” he began, 
looking half-suspiciously at his companion. He was reassured 
by seeing the sweet serenity of her face, just tinged with 
expectant attention. “I know it’s stupid of me,” he went 
on, “but I can’t bear being laughed at. When one is in 
earnest oneself it seems so incongruous. The cynicism of 
those who do nothing but reserve the right to criticize is most 
exasperating.” 

Miss Tremortan signified assent. She understood what he 
meant ; although living in a circle that took nothing seriously, 
she had never experienced it herself. 

“ And now,” he went on, “I want to explain about yesterday. 
It has worried me horribly thinking what a fuss I made—about 
those wretched drinks, I mean. It was all my fault that 
there was any awkwardness.” 

His fair boyish face flushed painfully as he made this admis- 
sion. 

“Oh, we never thought of it again!” said May, rather men- 
daciously. “ Besides no two people have quite the same opinion 
on that subject, have they ?” . 

“Perhaps not. But for all that I felt priggish and stupid. I 
know you thought so, although you were too kind to show it. 
Of course one can’t explain one’s motives in public, but if you 
don’t mind listening now, I should like you to understand my 
reasons.” 

He then briefly told her how his resolution to abstain from 
every form of drink had originated in the effort to persuade an 
unfortunate man, who was fast drifting into a confirmed 
drunkard, to do likewise. Read in the pages of a religious 
magazine, the story would have been commonplace enough, but 
coming fresh from the lips of a singularly prepossessing young 
man, it gave May a strange thrill of subdued excitement. 

“ Of course I regret it sometimes,” he added frankly. “I did 
yesterday, for instance. But when I think of that poor fellow 
[ am sure I did right. I don’t pretend for a moment that there 
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was no other way of saving him. All I mean is, that no other 
way was apparent to me. Therefore, I had no choice.” 

Hitherto, without giving the subject much consideration, Miss 
Tremortan had hastily concluded that the main object of tee- 
totalers was to pose as being superior to human weaknesses. If 
Mr. Fielding had only known it, she liked him twenty times 
better for the embarrassed awkwardness of which he was so 
ashamed. 

“ And about the other things I heard,” she said gently. “Is 
it true that you spend your life studying the condition of the 
poor, and even living amongst them in London ?” 

Maurice Fielding grew very red. “Well, it is true to a certain 
extent,” he admitted. “And yet if I say that, you will think 
me much better than I am.” 

“Oh, I promise not to do that,” laughed May. “I will even 
assume, for the sake of argument, that devoting one’s life to the 
poor is a most subtle form of self-indulgence. I have never been 
tempted that way myself, but possibly if I were I should fall like 


” 


you. 
“Oh, you would! You would, indeed!” cried the young 


man, too much in earnest to perceive any absurdity in his 
appeal. “If you once realized the misery of the masses, you 
could never rest without making an effort. Even if one would, 
how can one ignore the suffering millions ?” 

“T never think about them,” said Miss Tremortan simply. 

“ Ah, that’s just it! The selfishness that comes of ignorance! 
But you must excuse me. I am talking very rudely.” 

“ Say just what you think,” interposed the girl. “I shall not 
be offended by your remarks, and you must try not to be 
shocked by mine.” 

“Very well, What I want to make you understand is the 
all-absorbing sympathy that comes over one at the sight of such 
a mass of human suffering as exists in our great towns. One 
could not resist the appeal even if one would. That is why 1 
say there is no virtue in giving oneself up to the cause. Every- 
body would do it if they grasped the horror of starvation and 
homelessness. And isn’t it curious,” continued Maurice, who 
had now lost all shyness in the interest of his subject, “isn’t 
it perfectly inexplicable, the way people like my uncle refer to 
the poor in the aggregate, as if there was something criminal 
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about their discontent? He is very inconsistent too, for though 
he would like to disperse all meetings of the unemployed at 
the point of the bayonet, he can never pass a beggar in the 
road without giving him a shilling.” 

“It doesn’t strike me as so extraordinary,” said May. “In 
fact I think it’s a way we all have in the country. But I can 
fancy that you don’t find General Wood’s society exactly con- 
genial.” 

They walked along for some time in silence. 

“Are you going to be a clergyman some day?” asked Miss 
Tremortan at last. 

“Do you know, it’s quite wonderful the number of people 
who ask me that question,” replied Mr. Fielding, in a tone of 
some vexation. “ They still seem to cling to that old-fashioned 
notion that it is impossible to take an interest in the poor un- 
less one is a clergyman, and does it professionally. Now my 
experience is diametrically opposed to this theory.” 

May acquiesced meekly. It was a subject upon which she 
was so profoundly ignorant that she could offer no opinion. 

They were now out on the open hill, above Croton Grange. 
In ten minutes more the walk would be over. By mutual con- 
sent they sat down on the grassy slope and continued the con- 
versation. 

“My real project for the future,” said Maurice, with his eyes 
fixed dreamily on the distant horizon, “is eventually to go into 
Parliament. At present I am accumulating a vast body of facts 
that must tell. I shall put things in such a way as to secure a 
hearing for the poor that they have never had before. I know 
it sounds presumptuous to say so. Many people have tried the 
same thing and failed. Even then, is it not better to fail in a 
_ noble cause than to attempt nothing ?” 

Miss Tremortan’s heart beat responsively. She had never 
before encountered an enthusiast face to face. They are not to 
be met with as a rule in the country. The conversation at 
Croton Grange was wont to turn exclusively on dogs and horses, 
with an interval during the summer, devoted to the interminable 
discussion of outdoor games. On all these topics she spoke with 
the weight of an acknowledged authority. The fact that there 
were whole regions of thought and action outside her somewhat 


restricted experience came with all the force of a revelation 
31 
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She longed to hear more about these energetic workers, who, 
according to Mr. Fielding, were slaving for humanity at large, in 
a way unexampled in the history of civilization. There were 
women amongst them, and he dwelt much on the power of 
female influence to effect reformations that were little short of 
miraculous. 

“With gifts like yours, for instance, you could do a work of 
which you little dream,” he concluded. 

Like all enthusiasts he reserved to himself the right of making 
exceedingly personal remarks. 

“Oh, I don’t know. That sort of thing is not in my line at 
all,” said May, laughing rather nervously. 

“ At all events you might try,” pleaded the young man. “ The 
chief thing is to get in touch with the people. Everything else 
follows naturally.” 

It was very beautiful, and though open to the charge of vague- 
ness, not the less fascinating on that account. When the inevit- 
able moment of parting approached, May pressed her new friend, 
who was immediately returning to his work in London, to let her 
know from time to time how his schemes for the amelioration of 
humanity were progressing. Mr. Fielding willingly acceded to 
her request. He wrote good letters and was fully aware of it. 

These letters were great facts in Miss Tremortan’s life during 
the next year. They arrived at irregular intervals. Sometimes 
two or three together. Then weeks would elapse without a 
word. Seemingly whenever the writer was inclined, he disbur- 
dened himself of what was uppermost in his thoughts. His 
enthusiasm seemed to communicate itself to the very paper on 
which the burning words were scribbled ; so that May thrilled as 
she read of the great deeds that were to be done, in the same 
world in which it was her destiny to live only for amusement. 
Possibly these stirring letters were the result of more careful 
preparation than was apparent ; at any rate they served to keep 
the writer and his doings constantly in her thoughts. 

About this time Miss Tremortan began to live a double life— 
an outer one exclusively occupied with very mundane subjects, 
in strict accordance with family tradition ; whilst co-existent with 
it was an under-current of thoughts and feelings, to which those 
around her had not the faintest clue. At first she was consider- 
ably puzzled how to take any share in the great work, which 
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appealed to her as much by its seeming novelty as by the 
eloquence of its exponent. 

The few poor people with whom she was personally sammenad 
could not accurately be described as belonging to the suffering 
masses. No doubt if she had appealed to the clergyman of the 
parish, he could have supplied her with several sufficiently harrow- 
ing cases; but there was a certain amount of bathos about 
sinking into an ordinary district visitor, from which her soul 
rebelled. Besides, she would have perished sooner than let her 
family suspect that she had come under some new influence. 
Therefore she wandered, far away over the hills, to a few scat- 
tered cottages, so inaccesibly situated as to have hitherto escaped 
the attention of local philanthropists. Here she found poverty 
and degradation of a sufficiently satisfactory type to make her 
feel that the work was genuine, and would be even worthy of 
Mr. Fielding’s commendation when next they met. But then 
again, when after some time she reviewed the two or three sickly 
babies and starving mothers to whom she had brought help, how 
insignificant it all seemed compared with the great work that 
was going forward elsewhere, and of which he wrote with such 
inspired enthusiasm. 

More than a year passed without the expected meeting taking 
place. Miss Tremortan was much disappointed at having missed 
Maurice Fielding in the spring. He had just left London as she 
came up, and that little fact took all the charm out of an other- 
wise enjoyable visit. But now, as the bright autumn days set in, 
she was again living in hope. Meeting Mrs. Wood accidentally 
one day, that good lady had mentioned that her nephew was 
expected very shortly. She was about to add more, but Miss 
Tremortan, overcome by an altogether novel feeling of shyness, 
abruptly turned the conversation. It was some time since 
Maurice had written, and she had been more depressed by his 
silence than she quite realized herself. Now, however, at the 
prospect of a near meeting, she glowed with an ill-defined hope, 
of which she was more than half-ashamed. 

About a week after receiving Mrs. Wood’s information, Miss 
Tremortan might have been seen walking over the bare sheep- 
cropped downs above Croton Grange, a heavy basket on her 
arm, and surrounded by half-a-dozen yelping terriers. It was 


nominally with a view to exercising these same terriers that she” 
31" 
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frequently undertook lengthy expeditions on the hills, from which 
she returned jaded, but with a serene sense of duty accomplished. 
Never did conspirator take greater pains to conceal his nefarious 
designs than Miss Tremortan in dissembling her charitable in- 
tent. She even went to the length of buying food at the village 
shop for her protégés, in preference to exciting suspicion by pro- 
curing it at home. By a powerful exercise of will, she contrived 
to maintain the same flow of careless high spirits as of old ; the 
merriment might at times be a little forced, but it passed muster 
in an unobservant family. Living a double life is a considerable 
mental strain, especially if one has at the same time to keep up 
a character for perpetual high spirits. No wonder May had 
acquired a somewhat worn, expectant look, which heightened 
the interest of her face, although detracting from its youth. In 
spite of the brisk September air, there was a certain weariness 
about her walk, and from time to time she was shaken by a 
violent fit of coughing, which forced her to put down the heavy 
basket and rest fora moment. This cough dated from a previous 
expedition, when being caught out on the open hills in a thunder- 
storm, she had returned home drenched and shivering. Ever 
since then all exertion had been more or less of an effort, and 
it was only the fear of disappointing Dick, and arousing his 
curiosity, that had induced her to get up at five o’clock that 
morning to accofnpany him cub-hunting. However, no mere 
bodily fatigue would have induced her to give up the little work 
she had undertaken on behalf of suffering humanity. She could 
not divest herself of a rather superstitious feeling that if perse- 
vered in it would be sure to bring her good luck. Moreover, she 
took a real interest in the bedridden old man, who was now the 
principal object of her care, and whose comfort in life entirely 
depended on the regularity of her visits. Old Joshua showered 
blessings on her head as she departed, renewing them twenty- 
fold when she promised to return with a similar store in a few 
days. 

As May came out of the cottage into the bright sunshine, she 
suddenly felt an irresistible desire to put an end to her suspense 
and find out if Maurice had yet arrived. Formerly, in such a 
case, she would have gone straight to Mrs. Wood and asked the 
question point-blank. Now, however, she was hampered by a 
strange feeling of unaccountable shyness. As a compromise, she 
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decided to return home by a somewhat circuitous route, that lay 
in the direction of General Wood’s house. As she walked, her 
face unconsciously relaxed into a smile. The process of idealiza- 
tion had been going on rapidly during the past year, and from 
being merely a young man who had attracted her fancy by a certain 
fascination of manner, Maurice had now become identified with 
all that was great and noble in life. Together, as he had vaguely 
hinted in his letters, they might become a great force for good ; 
and looking back she thought half-scornfully of her merry old 
life, with its strict limitation of interests. 

“Poor, dear old Dick! He will never understand. They will 
all think me mad,” she murmured, laughing softly to herself. 
Then looking up she saw Maurice Fielding walking down the 
road towards her. 

The recognition was sudden and mutual, the embarrassment 
such as might be expected between two people whose intimacy 
had increased considerably since their last meeting. They had 
hardly advanced beyond the first commonplaces of greeting, 
when Mrs. Wood’s voice was heard in the distance. 

“Oh, here comes my aunt,” exclaimed Maurice, in an odd 
tone of relief, “and-——and my wife.” 

Miss Tremortan turned very white, but it is seldom that girls 
betray themselves on these occasions. “Your wife?” she said 
slowly. “ That’s something new, isn’t it ?” 

“Tt was rather sudden,” and the young man laughed nervously, 
although there was no very apparent cause for his amusement. 
“You see, my wife’s time is so occupied with public work,” he 
continued, with an evident effort to rally his self-assurance. “No 
doubt you have often heard Miss Jane Wright’s name mentioned 
in connection with a vast number of philanthropic and social 
questions? Let me introduce you to her, or rather, I should say, 
Mrs. Maurice Fielding.” 

May turned mechanically, and bowed to the stranger who had 
just come up with Mrs. Wood. She was a small, dark woman, 
considerably older than her husband, as might have been ex- 
pected when her famous career was taken into consideration. 

“We are holding meetings in the neighbourhood four days 
this week,” began Mrs. Fielding, dropping into conversation with 
the easy assurance of the veteran lecturer. “Wuman’s work, 
temperance, female suffrage—we vary our subjects most even- 
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ings. I speak at them all, and my husband will be on the plat- 
form. Shall we have the pleasure of numbering you amongst 
our audience at the Town Hall this evening ?” 

“T think not,” interposed Maurice, in a voice of affected meek- 
ness. “I believe there is a dance at the barracks to-night. That 
will be more in Miss Tremortan’s line, from what I can re- 
member.” 

“Far more!” exclaimed May passionately. ‘You understand 
my character even better than I do myself.” And with a fare- 
well that was distinctly abrupt, she turned away. 

“So that girl is considered a beauty,” observed Mrs. Fielding, 
as she watched the tall figure rapidly fading out of sight. “A 
life given up to every form of material self-indulgence, I suppose ? 
Well, I trust the advance of civilization will soon render such a 
creature impossible. As for her horrible terriers, they have 
covered me all over with mud.” She spoke the more acrimo- 
niously from a lurking suspicion that her husband did not quite 
agree with her. 

Miss Tremortan rushed away in a whirl of emotions that made 
her oblivious even of her fatigue. Nothing destroys illusions like 
ridicule ; and the vision of Maurice meekly following his famous 
wife from platform to platform, and proudly deriving a reflected 
glory from her blatant eloquence, produced a species of mental 
nausea. Unfortunately, that was not the extent of the damage 
done. May had taken a well-intentioned but weak young man 
for a veritable hero, and in the first shock of finding out her 
mistake, hastily assumed that goodness was a fraud, the love of 
humanity a miserable delusion. It was a grave error, but she 
was by no means the first woman who has regarded the universe 
as hopelessly dislocated, because some one man has proved faith- 
less or incapable. 

As for Miss Tremortan, she struggled to the ball at the bar- 
racks, and scandalized the neighbourhood by dancing four times 
running with the black sheep of the regiment. After that, the 
pain in her side became so violent that she was obliged to ask 
the astonished Dick to take her home. A couple of hours later, 
the anxious doctor was inquiring angrily what they all meant by 
allowing the girl to go out in an advanced stage of inflammation 
of the lungs. The culprit herself by this time had gone past the 
point at which it was possible to reprimand her personally. 
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Before long her mind began to wander, and she was perpetually 
begging the doctors and nurses to carry food to some poor old 
man. Everybody agreed it was very sad, and such an unac- 
countable delusion. Then, whilst people were still saying to 
each other that with her remarkably strong constitution there 
was really little danger, the news flew through the neighbour- 
hood that she was dead. 

“And what makes it so very shocking is knowing that the 
unhappy girl lost her life entirely through her own vanity and 
self-will in going to that ball,” said Mrs. Fielding. And though 
people felt she had expressed herself rather strongly, they mostly 
acknowledged that there was an element of truth in the remark. 

S. E. CARTWRIGHT. 








gnto Temptation. 
By A. PERRIN. 


CHAPTER XXXI. 
SUSPENSE. 


“Come in the evening, or come in the morning ; 
Come when you’re looked for, or come without warning.” 
T. Davies. 


I ARRIVED in London late on the evening of the —th of May, 
after a comfortable but uneventful voyage, and changing my 
original plan of going straight to Bournemouth, I took rooms at 
the Covent Garden Hotel, which I had heard spoken of as being 
nice and quiet, and arranged to stay there for a short time until 
I had done all my shopping. 

I meant to be well dressed when I met Gerald again, so early 
the following day I ordered a hansom and drove to Jay’s, where 
I passed a delightful: morning. 

The feeling of having a well-filled purse and complete 
independence was delicious. I ordered what gowns and other 
clothes that I wanted, regardless of cost, and bought several 
things that I did not in the least require, just for the pleasure of 
spending money. I had luncheon at a restaurant, and took care 
it was a good one, and all the afternoon I drove about to 
different shops and through the park, and, in fact, enjoyed my- 
self immensely. But all the time I was longing for Gerald, so I 
only stayed in London until my gowns were finished and in my 
possession, and then started off for Bournemouth. 

I had written to Aunt Addie telling her of my arrival, and in 
reply had received a most cordial invitation from her to come 
down to Ivy Villa at once, and stay as long as I liked. She 
“was sure I should be far more comfortable with her than the 
Careys, who never really had sufficient fires in their house.” 

I strongly suspected that the fact of my having returned to 
England a rich widow probably accounted for this change in her 
attitude towards me, but I decided to accept her invitation, 
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instead of that of the Careys, who had also asked me, as I knew 
I should be far more mistress of my time in her house than in 
theirs. 

I found her just the same as I had left her, which was not 
surprising, considering I had only been away a little over eight 
months, but such a lot had happened to me in that time that I 
felt as if every one else must have changed as much as I had. 

Mary, the parlourmaid, was exactly the same ; the ornaments 
and furniture in the drawing-room were precisely where I had 
left them, and not a blade of the grass plot at the side of the 
house seemed to have altered. Only the house itself and the 
rooms looked smaller than I had thought they were, which I 
suppose was due to my own ideas having expanded, and being 
accustomed to the huge rooms of the house at Kuttahpore. 

It was a lovely spring afternoon, and yet there was Aunt Addie 
bundled up on the sofa as usual, with her smelling salts in her 
hand and the shawl I remembered so well drawn over her 
shoulders. How could she go on living month after month and 
year after year, always seeing the same things, thinking the same 
thoughts, and passing each day exactly like the other? Death 
itself would at least be a change from such maddening 
monotony. 

“Oh, my dear Josephine,” exclaimed Aunt Addie, opening 
her arms as I was ushered into the room by Mary, “what a 
pleasure to have you back again. I never dared to hope I should 
live to see you once more.” 

Aunt Addie kissed me tearfully, and seemed quite overcome 
by her emotion. 

“I’m very glad to find you so little altered,” I said, sitting 
down by the sofa. “ How have you been all this winter?” 

“Oh, my dear, my lungs were most troublesome, and as soon 
as I recovered from one attack of influenza I was seized with 
another. The climate in England is terrible. I really felt 
tempted to offer myself to you on a visit out in India, before I 
heard of your sad loss.” 

“T don’t think you would have liked it,” I said, smiling to my- 
self as I pictured Aunt Addie in India, her notions of that country 
being vague in the extreme’; “ you see we marched about all the 
cold weather in tents.” 

“Dear me! It must have been awkward being constantly sur- 
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rounded by soldiers,” said Aunt Addie, with whom the word 
“ march” and.visions of red coats were synonymous ; and knowing 
that any effort on my part to separate the two in her brain 
would be labour wasted, I allowed the remark to pass unheeded. 

“Of course I should have come out during the summer if I 
had done so at all,” announced Aunt Addie; “the heat always 
suits me admirably. I wish I had known your poor husband 
better. What did you say he died of ?” 

“The doctor said it was a case of heat apoplexy,” I answered. 

“ Heat apoplexy,” repeated Aunt Addie thoughtfully. “NowI 
wonder if that was what I felt the other day? I certainly did 
not recognize it as any of my old complaints: it was a curious 
suffocating sensation. Is that one of the symptoms?” 

“TI believe it is,” I replied, feeling that heat apoplexy in such 
a temperature as the drawing-room of Ivy Villa would scarcely 
be surprising, and I made haste out of it, saying I must change 
my dress after my journey. 

That evening Mr. and Mrs. Carey came over to tea, and I had 
a long business talk with the former. In the course of conversa- 
tion with his wife, I managed to extract the information that the 
village of Ditchwater was not more than five miles out of Bourne- 
mouth, giving as my excuse for asking that I had met some 
people in India who lived there. 

That night, after I had gone to my room to undress, I thought 
for a long time over my plans, and finally decided to follow Mr. 
Pierce’s advice and write a short note to Gerald, asking him to 
come and see me. 

This I did, saying nothing about Andrew’s death, merely 
stating that I was in England and with Aunt Addie at Bourne- 
mouth, and asking him to come and see me as soon as possible. 
I folded up the letter smiling to myself. How little he would 
guess as he read it what I had to tell him! He would be 
glad enough to get it, and know I was so near, but what would 
he say when he heard the real truth? I would have him shown 
into the dining-room; I must tell Mary I was expecting a 
visitor, and then when I knew he was there, I would open the 
door very quietly and slip in. . Perhaps his back would be turned, 
or he would not hear me enter, and would see me quite suddenly, 
and I pictured the glad look of delight in his eyes and the un- 
utterable happiness of finding myself in his arms once more. 
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I would wear my widow’s cap—‘¢hat would tell him what had 
happened at once. How lucky I had taken,so much trouble to 
get a really becoming one in London. I put it on and looked 
at myself in the glass. The soft white crépe rested lightly on my 
yellow hair, and the fringe, which was now properly cut and 
established as a fact, curled softly round the edges, making an 
effective background for my dark eyes and eyebrows. 

My altered circumstances had already improved me, and I 
came to the satisfactory conclusion that Gerald would have but 
little fault to find with me in the way of looks, though I was 
conscious that in other respects I was not nearly good enough for 
such a man as he was. 

I posted my letter myself the next morning, and then went on 
to see the Careys, where I stayed till late in the afternoon, trying 
to make the time pass as quickly as possible. 

I calculated that my letter would reach its destination that 
evening, in which case Gerald might make his appearance that 
night, and after I got back to Ivy Villa I sat momentarily 
expecting to hear the front door bell ring until Aunt Addie had 
gone to bed and it was past eleven o’clock, when I came to the 
conclusion that the letter would be delivered the following 
morning, and went to my room with a book to try and read 
myself to sleep. 

But it was no good. I could think of nothing but Gerald. I 
rehearsed my meeting with him again and again in my imagina- 
tion, and could not make up my mind whether he should find me 
in the room when he was shown in, or whether I should come in 
afterwards. Sometimes I almost determined to go out to the 
door, or be waiting in the garden when he arrived. 

Altogether, by the time the morning came, I had worked 
myself up into such a state of excitement that I could not touch 
any breakfast, and found it impossible to sit still for a moment. 

It was a pouring wet day, but I knew this would make no 
difference to Gerald, and I was rather glad than otherwise, as it 
prevented my continually going to the gate to look up and down 
the road, as I should have felt tempted to do had the day been 
fine. 

The rain and my incessant movements rather tried Aunt 
Addie’s patience, and now-and then she almost forgot that I was 
Mrs. Boscawen the rich widow instead of Josephine Cameron her 
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penniless niece, and I could see that she had hard work to 
restrain herself from treating me as the latter. She relieved 
her feelings by abusing Tom, and giving me an account of 
all his misdemeanours since I had left England up to the present 
date. 

“Such an expense that dreadful boy is!” she complained. 
“What with his schooling, and his pocket money, and his 
journeys, he costs me more than I can add up. Now that you 
are so well off, Josephine, I think you might do something for 
him.” 

“Oh,” I said absently, straining my ears for the sound of 
wheels at the door ; and thinking I heard them, I rushed into 
the hall, leaving the drawing-room door open. It proved to be a 
false alarm, and when I returned I found Aunt Addie pulling the 
bell violently and in a state of great agitation. 

“Shut the door! oh, shut the door!” she exclaimed 
hysterically. “You wretched woman! You did it on purpose ; 
I know you did. You're afraid of having me as a burden on 
your hands, and you want to get rid of me. Don’t attempt to 
deny it.” 

’ It was some time before I could succeed in pacifying her and 
convincing her that I had no desire to cause her death, but the 
excitement had the effect of leaving her peevish and exacting 
and causing her to throw off all effort at making herself 
agreeable. 

“T suppose you call that a widow’s cap,” she remarked spite- 
fully, catching me adjusting it in front of the glass over the 
mantelpiece. 

“Yes,” I answered amicably. “They are so much nicer than 
the close ugly things that used to be worn, aren’t they?” 

“TI don’t approve of them,” said Aunt Addie shortly. 
“'Widow’s cap, indeed! Marry-again cap J should call it.” 

I could scarcely keep from laughing at this speech, which was 
delivered with all the venom that Aunt Addie was capable of, 
and forcibly reminded me of the frequent remarks of the like 
nature which she used to level at me in the old days. I tried to 
please her by promising that I would do all in my power for 
Tom, but she was past conciliating, and declared she felt an 
attack of influenza coming on in consequence of the open door, 
so that at last I took refuge in the dining-room, where I tried tc 
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pass the time with one of the novels I had brought down from 
London. 

Twelve o’clock passed—then one o’clock—and no Gerald. 

I felt as if I was going mad. I searched my brain for some 
reason for his non-appearance, and then it struck me that per- 
haps he was away from home. How stupid of me not to have 
thought of that before. Of course if he did not come to-day I 
should know that he was away. 

The evening came and went, and no tall, well-dressed man 
came to the door of Ivy Villa to ask for Mrs. Boscawen. I went 
to bed feeling depressed and miserable, though I knew his 
coming would only be delayed a couple of days at the most ; my 
letter would of course be forwarded to him. Yet the strain of 
the fevered expectancy that had filled my heart and brain all 
through that long weary day was almost more than I could bear, 
and I broke down when I went to bed that night and cried un- 
restrainedly. I tortured myself with suggestions that the letter 
might have gone astray, that perhaps his correspondence was 
not forwarded when he was away from home, and in that case 
there was no knowing when I should see him. I made plan after 
plan, one moment deciding to write again and the next that I 
would wait one more day, and so on till I felt almost delirious. 

I knew I was giving myself a great deal of unnecessary dis- 
comfort, and that I had only to possess my soul in patience for 
a couple of days at the most ; but the prospect of even so short a 
delay having the power to throw me into such a state of mind 
only showed me more clearly how strong was my love for Gerald. 
I dared not go out the next morning, for any moment might see 
him at the door ; the time seemed interminable, and my nerves 
were in such a state that the least sound made me start violently 
and set my heart beating wildly. As the afternoon wore on I 
determined to try and get some rest, for on catching sight of my 
face in the glass I felt quite frightened, it looked so white and 
drawn with expectation and want of sleep. For two nights I 
had scarcely closed my eyes, nor had I slept much at all since I 
came to England, so intense had been my desire to meet 
Gerald. 

I wearily left the dining-room, where I had been sitting, and 
was just ascending the stairs when a loud ring at the door bell 
made me stop breathless. I called to Mary as she was crossing 
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the hall, and told her that if the visitor was a gentleman to see 
me she was to show him into the dining-room, and then I ran 
with the speed of lightning to my own room. 

I sat down on my bed for a moment to try and calm myself, 
and I listened intently till I heard a door shut and Mary coming 
up the stairs. 

I stood up shaking all over, and could hardly keep from giving 
a cry of excitement when she knocked at my door, and said in 
her prim, stiff little voice: 

“A gentleman to see you, ma’am. I’ve shown him into the 
dining- room.” 

My pulses throbbed wildly. I went to the dressing-table and 
put myself tidy with trembling hands. How foolish I had been 
to worry so over nothing and give my eyes those black lines 
underneath them. I did not look half so nice now as yesterday 
morning, but all the same I ran downstairs with a happy convic- 
tion that whatever I looked like it would make no difference in 
Gerald’s love for me. 

When I reached the dining-room door I stopped for one moment 
before I went in to meet the happiness that was waiting for me 
on the other side, and then, with a little gasp of hope and joy, I 
turned the handle-and entered the room. 


CHAPTER XXXII. 
INSULT TO INJURY. 


“ Has this fellow no feeling of his business ?”—Shakespeare. 


“Ou! How d’ye do, Mrs. Boscawen? Very glad indeed to 
meet you again.” 

What did it mean? Certainly there was Gerald; I could not 
mistake him for anybody else. But there was no glad look of 
delight on his face. The joy in my eyes was not repeated in his. 
I had entered the room ready to throw myself into his arms, 
which I had felt so sure would be held out for me, and he had 
met me with only this cold formal greeting. I put out my hand 
blindly as I tried to look at him through the mist that was 
gathering before my eyes. 

He took my hand and shook it carelessly, dropping it almost 
immediately, and then politely turned a chair round for me. 
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“ How long are you home for?” he asked, sitting down opposite 
me and crossing his legs. ‘“ You must have had a grilling time 
in the Red Sea.” 

He spoke as if I were an acquaintance who had recently been 
introduced to him, and his face wore a set, polite smile. 

Surely I was dreaming, and this was all a hideous nightmare ! 
I made an effort to speak, but my lips felt so dry and stiff that I 
could hardly move them, and before I could say a word he 
began again : 

“Did you leave everybody well at ? What was the name 
* of the place where we met? Kut—— something, wasn’t it? 
I can never remember names. It was very good of you to write 
and let me know you were here. Has Mr. Boscawen come 
home too ?” 

I put my hands up to my head and found I had forgotten my 
cap. I must tell him myself what had happened. 

“ My husband is dead,” I said very slowly, listening to the 
words as if they were being uttered by somebody else. 

“ Really,” he answered, with an air of concern. “I’m very 
sorry. I had no idea of it. How very sad.” 

“Gerald!” I cried involuntarily, “what does it all mean?” 

He started slightly and cleared his throat with a little nervous 
cough. I roused myself with an effort from the stupid, bewildered 
feeling that had crept over me and looked straight at him; he 
turned his eyes away from my face, and ¢hen I began to under- 
stand. My spirit rose, and I spoke out clearly: 

“T asked you to come and see me,” I said rapidly, “and you 
came; and now you are here you must and shall explain why 
you are treating me like this. Do you want me to ggnore all that 
passed between us at Kuttahpore ?” 

He kept his eyes still fixed on the ground, hesitating for several 
minutes while I waited, breathless, for his answer. 

“[—I didn’t think you took it seriously,” he stammered. 

“Oh! I can’t believe it!” I cried desperately. “You must 
explain. There’s something behind all this. Tell me it’s a joke ; 
tell me anything ; only I shall go mad if I don’t understand!” 

“T have told you,” he said doggedly. “Of course I can’t deny 
that there was something, some nonsense, between us when I was 
at Kuttahpore ; but, as I said, I never dreamt you thought more 
of it than I did.” 
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“What kind of a woman did you take me for?” I said hope- 
lessly, “and why did you do it ?” 

I knew I ought to have risen indignantly, and cowed him with 
withering scornful words, but instead of that, I sat stricken and 
helpless, from the suddenness of the blow that had come upon 
me. 

He laughed disagreeably, reminding me of an animal driven 
into a corner, with no alternative left but to show fight. 

“What could you expect me to take you for, after all I had 
heard about my brother and yourself, even if the way in which 
you met my own advances was not sufficient ?” 

My blood boiled, and the knowledge that I had been such a 
fool as to believe in this man, stung me to mad fury. I tried to 
keep calm, though my rage was almost choking me. 

“Tell me at once what you heard about your brother and 
myself!” I demanded. 

“Tf you insist,” he said, “of course I must tell you, though it 
would have been pleasanter if you had taken your cue from me 
and ignored the whole business. Will you let it stand and part 
friends? Or are you determined to make me speak plainly ?” 

“ Part friends !” 1 exclaimed, looking at him in horror. “ What 
can you be thinking.of? Go on, please, and tell me everything. 
I have a right to know.” 

“Very well. I will put it before you just as the case stands. I 
arrived in Kuttahpore to look up my only brother, who had 
always been the greatest anxiety to my mother and myself, and 
the first thing I heard was, that he had got entangled with a 
woman, and that a scandal was inevitable sooner or later. The 
woman of course was yourself, and my informant Mrs. Herring, 
and I naturally decided to stay on and see how matters stood for 
myself.” 

“Go on,” I said. I was determined to hear it out to the 
end. 

“I said nothing to my brother, knowing his temper, and that 
it would only do more harm than good, but I waited till you 
arrived. I daresay you remember that evening at Dr. Herring’s 
house? And then I saw that there evidently was something 
between you, and my suspicions were confirmed the next 
evening, when I turned round on the road and saw you walking 
hand in hand with him.” 
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“I made no attempt to explain anything. What did it matter 
now what he thought ? 

“My brother has always been very wild,” he went on half 
apologetically, “and -I knew if it came to a public scandal the 
disgrace would half break my mother’s heart, so 1 made up my 
mind to step in between you. I knew if I reasoned with him he 
would only bring matters to a crisis, and I concluded that you 
were probably like most Anglo-Indian women of the stamp that 
I have come across or heard of, and would leave the poorer for 
the richer man without hesitation—which, forgive me for saying 
so, you did.’ 

“Thank you,” I said. “You have explained yourself very 
clearly. I have only one more question to ask you, and that 
is, did you receive a telegram or not, the night of the Putwa 
ball ?” 

“Yes,” he said ; “I did get a telegram. But I meant to go 
then, any way. I had managed to get my brother transferred from 
Kuttahpore, and there was nothing to keep me. Besides—I— 
you—that is 

“Well?” 

“TI thought—you know, I lost my head that night, and perhaps 
you remember I asked you a question. I did not mean to repeat 
it. There, Mrs. Boscawen, I have told you the whole truth, and 
if I have said some brutal things, my only excuse is that you 
insisted on my speaking plainly.” 

“Yes,” I said; “and now that you have spoken, you had 
better go before I can find words to tell you what I think of 
you. I suppose, in your own eyes, you have done nothing to 
reproach yourself with, but if ever you are punished as you 
deserve, I hope I may be there to see it.” 

I knew I was speaking in a high-pitched, unnatural voice, that 
the words seemed to tumble out of my mouth faster than I could 
form them, and that all I wanted was to bealone to fight out my 
battle of bitter shame by myself. 

I remember ringing the bell for Mary to show him out, and I 
saw him leave the room without one trace of pity or self-reproach 
on his handsome lying face. What was I to him? Only a 
typical Anglo-Indian flirt, who had tried to.draw his brother into 
a serious entanglement and with whom he had dealt as he 
considered necessary. Only a——. Then I heard the hall door 
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bang as he went out, and the room began to spin round like a 
gigantic wheel, and after that came a long merciful blank. 


CHAPTER XXXIII. 
AN OLD FRIEND. 


‘* Sweet is pleasure after pain.”—Dryden. 


For nearly a fortnight I hovered between life and death, struck 
down with brain fever, and when at last consciousness returned 
to me, I was so weak that I was hardly expected to recover. 

I learnt afterwards that Mary had found me insensible on the 
dining-room floor, and calling the cook, who was a strong, power- 
ful woman, they had carried me upstairs to bed between them. 
Finding it impossible to bring me round by means of cold water 
and burnt feathers, they had fetched Aunt Addie, who sent at 
once for the doctor. 

Mrs. Carey, on hearing that I had been taken seriously ill, 
came over without loss of time, and even though professional 
nurses were engaged for me, she did more than any of them 
towards helping to save my life. . " 

Aunt Addie established herself permanently in her bedroom, and 
wrote long imaginary descriptions to her friends of all she was 
doing for me, and the dreadful anxiety she was suffering on my 
account ; in fact, by the time I was almost convalescent, she had 
completely persuaded herself that my recovery was entirely due 
to her exertions and good nursing ; though the utmost she had 
done was to come into my room occasionally to ask how I was, 
and had once or twice given me my medicine, each time pouring 
it into the bed instead of down my throat. 

When I was getting better, and able to think without feeling 
faint and giddy, I often wondered whether I had raved much 
about Gerald in my delirium, but was afraid to ask Mrs. Carey, 
and as she herself never alluded to my wanderings or the cause 
of my illness, I concluded that I had probably revealed every- 
thing. 

But whatever I had said made no difference in her manner to- 
wards me, for no one could have been kinder than she was during 
the time I was getting well, which seemed to me interminable. 

I was surprised that I did not brood more over the cruel shock 
that I had received. I certainly did think of it constantly, but 
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much more as if it was somebody else’s trouble that I was sorry 
about, and nothing to do with myself. 

I often wondered why Gerald had spoken so plainly, and why 
he had responded to my letter in person, or in fact at all, but I 
quite understood his motive when one morning I took up the 
paper which was always sent in on my breakfast tray, and read 
an elaborate account of his marriage to an heiress in the 
neighbourhood. 

He had been afraid I might prove troublesome after writing to 
him, and had taken the safest method of satisfying himself that 
he had nothing to fear from me. 

Well, it had been a very bitter experience, but, on the whole, 
perhaps it had done me good, and at any rate I was not likely to 
mistake brass for gold in such a hurry again. 

Directly I was strong enough to bear the move, Mrs. Carey 
insisted on my going over to the Vicarage. 

“You want a lot of looking after yet,” she said, “and it will 
save me a great deal of running backwards and forwards if you 
are actually in our house.” 

So I went, and she plied me so vigorously with beef tea, jellies, 
and tonics, that I was very soon allowed to go out for a short time 
every day. 

At first Aunt Addie sent over her bath chair, into which I was 
unwillingly packed, and dragged about the garden by William, 
who mercilessly bumped me from the grass on to the gravel, and 
over sticks and stones, until I rebelled, and insisted on sending 
the chair back, much to Aunt Addie’s satisfaction, who had made 
a martyr of herself over lending it, although it had been entirely 
her own suggestion. 

I then arranged to hire the best carriage and pair that Bourne- 
mouth could produce, and enjoyed my outings immensely, either 
by myself, or with Mrs. Carey and the children, who often came 
with me. 

About this time Aunt Addie reminded me that the commence- 
ment of Tom’s summer holidays was drawing near, and requested 
me to make some arrangement for him, as now I had come home 
so well off, she intended to wash her hands of him. 

“That boy has taken months off my life already,” she said ; 
“and I never wish to see him, or hear of him, again.” 


I consulted Mrs. Carey as to what was to be done, and she 
32° 
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placidly suggested that he should come to the Vicarage, at any 
rate, until some plan had been decided on as to his future career. 

I had many forebodings as to the responsibility Tom’s visit 
would bring upon my shoulders, and also felt that it was hardly 
fair to allow Mrs. Carey to take him in, as he was anything but 
an angel unawares or otherwise. But with her usual prompt 
kind-heartedness, she turned a deaf ear to the suggestion that I 
should go elsewhere to receive Tom for his holidays, and said 
that she had no doubt he would be able to amuse himself out of 
doors a great deal, and that probably we should see very little of 
him. 

I could make no plans for my own future until Tom’s had been 
decided on, but I had a little vision in my brain of a cosy flat in 
London as my head-quarters, and then the continent for the 
winter, with a smart footman and maid as my attendants. I had 
not broached the subject of my departure to Mrs. Carey yet, as 
she had quite made up her mind that I was going to live with 
them, and be guided by Mr. Carey as to the disposal of all 
my spare cash in the way of charity. She also had in contem- 
plation a wholesale migration to Mr. Carey’s relations in 
Warwickshire for six weeks in the autumn, which I was resolved 
to escape at any cost, even at the risk of offendingher. I knewl 
owed her a deep debt of gratitude, but her husband’s relations I 
could not, and would not, face; I had seen their photographs, 
and that was quite enough, the ladies being apparently partial to 
long dangling jet earrings, and one and all wore their watch-chains 
twisted round their necks, while what men there were, possessed 
straggling whiskers and lengthy, melancholy features, in which I 
traced a decided family resemblance to Mr. Carey himself. 

Now that I was strong enough to take an active part in it, the 
daily life at the Vicarage was beginning to bore me beyond 
description. I hated breakfast at eight o’clock, church decora- 
tions, and dinner in the middle of the day. Whenever Mrs. 
Carey appealed to me for money on behalf of their local 
charities, I gave as much as she asked for and more, but I could 
not get up any enthusiasm over mothers’ meetings, blanket funds, 
flannel petticoats, and Sunday schools. What society they were 
accustomed to mix in was extremely dull and uninteresting, and 
failed to amuse me in the smallest degree, so that I longed to get 
. away and enjoy my new life. I could do so with the less com- 
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punction because I knew very well that Mrs. Carey’s kindness to 
me was due more to the conscientious way in which she always 
did her duty by her neighbours, than to any strong sense of 
affection towards me individually. I felt that I should be giving 
her no actual pain by taking my own line, and there would be 
nothing to reproach myself with on that score. 

My affairs had all been wound up, and I was now absolute 
mistress of my seventeen hundred a year, so that when I had 
provided for Tom there would be nothing to prevent my following 
my own sweet will. 

Tom arrived so late one Saturday evening that it was impossible 
for him to do more than have some supper and go straight to 
bed, which was rather a relief to us all. He did not appear to 
me to have grown in the least, and looked exactly the same as 
when I had seen him last; though, when I incautiously said as 
much, he became extremely indignant, and informed me that he 
was an inch taller than Barton, a fact which seemed to cause him 
the most intense gratification. 

He was dreadfully late for breakfast the next morning, and 


absolutely refused to go to church, so being rather glad of the 
excuse myself, I decided to stay at home with him, and when the 
others had departed, took him into the garden to have a talk 


about his future. 

He seemed very shy of me, and shuffled along awkwardly at 
my side, purposely trying to keep out of step with me, which so 
occupied his attention that he was quite silent. 

“You know, Tom,” I began, “I’ve been left very well off.” - 

“ Lucky beggar,” murmured Tom under his breath. 

“ And of course I mean to do all I can for you; but you will 
have to work hard and learn to depend on yourself, because if 
ever I were to marry again I should lose all my money. Do you 
see?” 

“Yes,” said Tom humbly ; “ what d’you want me to do?” 

“What do you want to be yourself?” 

Tom stopped short, and looked at me incredulously. 

“Do you mean you'll let me go up for the army?” 

“When. you're old enough, if you wish to.” 

“Oh, you brick!” cried Tom in an ecstasy, and forgetting 
his new-born awe of me, he seized me round the waist and made 
me dance up and down in the most undignified fashion. 
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“Tom!” I gasped, “if you don’t stop you shan’t go up for 
anything !” 

He let me go, and contented himself with turning head over 
heels on the grass, while I endeavoured to put my dress right, 
which had been pulled out of all shape by his antics, 

“ Now do listen to me, Tom,” I said, trying to gain his attention. 
“ Of course you must go back to the same school for the present, 
until you’re old enough to go toa crammer’s. But I’m thinking 
now about your holidays. Have you any plans yourself?” 

“Only to get away from here,” replied Tom decidedly. 
“ Barton’s asked me to go to him, and you must let me, Joe; I 
can’t stand a parson like old Carey, and those two beastly little 
kids are so aggravating.” 

“Very well,” I said; “you can go in a few‘days if you like. 
But while you ave here, do try to behave yourself, and don’t tease 
the children, now, will you ?” 

“T’ll try not to,” said Tom with an effort. “I say, will you let 
me have some pocket money? It’s awful being with other fellows 
at school and getting twopence a week from that old screw Aunt 
Addie!” 

“Of course you shall,” I said, feeling sorry for what I knew 
must have been the poor boy’s mental sufferings on the subject. 
“ Will five shillings a week be enough ?” 

“Oh!” gasped Tom ; “ why, that’s what Barton gets! By Jove! 
How glad I am you married old curry powder, and that he kicked 
the bucket afterwards!” 

“Oh, hush, Tom!” I said severely ; “you shall have the pocket 
money, but you really must try to improve your manners. 
They're too awful.” 

“You should hear Barton,” remarked Tom drily, and then, to 
my astonishment, he suddenly darted from my side and took 
refuge among some shrubs at the other end of the lawn, from 
whence he pointed and went through the most bewildering 
gesticulations. At last I saw that the reason of his flight was a 
visitor, who was being conducted from the house by the parlour- 
maid. I wondered who it could be, and why she was bringing 
him out into the garden, and it was not until he was quite close 
to me that I recognized the familiar features of Mr. Pierce. 

Yes, it was really Mr. Pierce, but looking so smartened up in 
his new clothes, with his hair cut and his moustache trimmed, 

















and his face such a funny red-brown colour in the light of the 
English sun, that he hardly seemed the same man I had left 
standing on the little platform of an Indian station, dressed, 
regardless of appearance, in a comfortable washing suit and an 
old pith helmet on his head. 

“Oh! Iam glad to see you!” I exclaimed, with a hundred 
questions about Kuttahpore on the tip of my atte “ How long 
have you been in England?” 

“T only landed about ten days ago,” he said, shaking my hand 
heartily, “and I came down here directly I got into some decent 
clothes. One feels such a ruffian when one first lands. What 
have you been doing to yourself, Mrs. Boscawen? Have you 
been ill?” 

“ Didn’t you get my letter ?” 

“No. It must have reached Kuttahpore after I started. 
What made you ill?” he asked anxiously. 

“Oh! I think I did too much,” I answered evasively. “ Will 
you sit down on this seat? Or would you rather come into the 
house? The Careys will be back from church soon.” 

“T’d rather stay out here,” he said, and we sat down on the 
prim garden bench, with the red and white awning over our heads. 

“ Now,” he demanded, when we were settled, “ what made you 
ill >” 

“T told you.” 

“You didn’t tell me the truth.” 

“ You're another!” I responded, half laughing and half vexed. 

“ Perhaps you'd rather not tell me,” persisted: Mr. Pierce. “ If 
so, I won’t ask again.” 

“Yes,” I said, “I will tell you. Only it’s rather dreadful.” 

He only nodded his head, looking at me intently with his kind 
brown eyes, and then slowly and painfully I told him all that 
had passed since my arrival in England. When [ had finished I 
waited to hear him say, “I told you so,” or perhaps a more polite 
equivalent, but he said nothing of the kind. He only took my 
hand and gave it a sudden squeeze, which told me better than a 
thousand words could have done that he was sorry for all I had 
suffered. 

“You warned me,” I said humbly, “but I wouldn’t listen. 
And I think now it was better for it all to happen as it did. It 
was the only way to convince me.” 
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“Yes,” said Mr. Pierce thoughtfully, “ perhaps it was: better. 
The shock must have tried you terribly, though. Will you tell 
me something else ?” 

“What?” 

“Well, do you still care for him? Or have you quite got 
over it?” Parse pat 

“I think I have,” I said, “though perhaps I don’t hate him as 
much as I ought to. It was a great deal my own fault. I fell 
down and worshipped too readily. I know he isn’t worth a 
thought, but somehow I never think of him as I saw him last— 
always as he was before.” 

“The damned scoundrel!” said Mr. Pierce deliberately, and I 
wondered what Mrs. Carey would have said if she had overheard 
my friend’s language. 


(Zo be concluded.) 





Some Ways of the World: Bygone and Present. 


By W. W. FENN. 


No. V. 


WILLIAM COWPER, our sweet domestic poet, and philosopher of 
“The Sofa,” in a private note to a friend, recently sold by 
auction amongst other valuable autographs and curious manu- 
scripts, says, in effect, “a chatty letter may always be written 
about anything or nothing, according as that anything or nothing 
occurs.” If this be true, as it assuredly is, how additionally true 
is the dictum in the case of reminiscences. For with these screeds 
has not the writer the advantage of dealing only with things 
which he professes to vouch for as having actually occurred. 
Their results too, in most instances, lie before him, and it is only 
a question of how far he allows his comments and speculations 
thereon to run away with him, that any doubt can arise as to the 
soundness of his deductions. If seeing is believing, his exper- 
iences are, as it were, the testimony by which his posterity may 
judge of his credit for veracity. Should he choose to romance, 
and build up elaborate fictions on the bases of facts he has 
learned, or which are within his own knowledge, his readers, in 
nine cases out of ten, will remain in ignorance of his want of 
punctilious accuracy. Of course, it may be that he prefers giving 
an intellectually imaginative colour to events which have passed, 
more or less, under his own eyes, to merely reporting the hard, 
bare, dry facts. He may prefer interpreting his personal ac- 
quaintance with men and manners, places and faces, through the 
bright medium of his own particular spectacles; but this is a 
matter of taste, and is brought about very much by the natural 
disposition of the writer or speaker. If he be endowed with an 
esthetic and artistic temperament, he will necessarily treat things 
in a far more picturesque and dramatic light than the common- 
place observer, who fails to get anything approaching an inspir- 
ation or emotional sensation out of them. Hence, be they mere 
nothings or something, they may still be touched with an interest 
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not otherwise their own. It is not given to many, however, to 
spin out “the idle chatter of irresponsible frivolity,” as Lord 
Beaconsfield called it, in a fashion that will at once enlist the 
attention of reader or listener. The reviews of books of remini- 
scences are, therefore, generally more interesting than the books 
themselves, for if the reviewer knows his trade, he will, as the 
phrase goes, gut the volume, and dish up the plums, stewing 
down the rest into a mere lubricating sauce. At any rate, the 
modern taste demands some such culinary treatment of matters 
literary. The plums, and nothing but the plums, satisfy, and if 
this may be considered “ reather too rich,” as, according to Mr. Sam 
Weller, the young woman remarked on being supplied with “a 
pork pie as was all fat,” it is, nevertheless, the demand of the 
present day, and the British public seldom makes a demand that 
is not immediately met. To my thinking, the B. P. are quite 
right in this case, for the fact is that in this age of high-pressure, 
when the energy and activity of three ancestral existences are 
condensed into one life by every busy Englishman, those who 
toil in the pursuit of business or pleasure rarely find time to 
meditate upon the essential advancement characterizing the 
general conditions of their physical being, as contrasted with 
those of their immediate forefathers. They are apt to take their 
present advantages for granted, regarding them as accomplished 
facts to be acquiesced in rather than approved of. It is human 
to be discontented with that we have, and, indeed, dissatisfaction 
with actualities is one of the mainsprings of progress, ever 
prompting the more enterprising spirits to aim at still further im- 
provements. It also inclines them to ignore or under-estimate 
the inferiority of bygone days, and to lend a more willing ear to 
the “praisers of times past” than to the eulogists of contem- 
porary achievement. At the same time, these folks should be 
reminded, according to some recent commentator, that their 
estate is far more gracious, in countless respects, than was that of 
their progenitors, even within the time limits of Queen Victoria’s 
reign. In this regard, an ounce of living testimony is worth 
a ton of lifeless record. Sir Harry Verney, a representative 
‘Englishman coeval with the nineteenth century, now drawing 
‘towards its close, has lately addressed a singularly interesting 
and pregnant communication to a contemporary, bearing witness 
to the great ameliorations effected in “many departments of life 
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in England” within his personal remembrance, and denouncing 
as unjustifiable alike the complaints of the present and laudations 
of the “good old times” that frequently reach his cognizance. 
To latter-day pessimists there is confutation strong of their 
dismal doctrines in the reminiscences of this intelligent and per- 
spicuous nonagenarian, who, as a lad, paid his respects to Queen 
Charlotte at Windsor Castle ; distinctly remembers seeing “ the 
blind old king on the terrace,” and who held a commission in the 
Seventh Fusiliers more than seventy years ago. In the opening 
paragraphs of his refreshing letter, Sir Harry writes: “ Few men 
can tell more than myself of the first two decades of the century,” 
adding, ‘I have tried to look back through my long life, and to 
recollect whether some departments of life are not better in 
various ways than they were when I was young and even in 
middle age; and I am glad to find so many classes of our 
countrymen who, I believe, are now in better circumstances than 
in my younger days, and that it can be truly said that things 
are better than they were in the good old days.” How real, in 
moral as well as material respects, are the improvements thus 
alluded to is abundantly, though by no means exhaustively, ex- 
emplified by the venerable baronet in the subsequent relation of 
some of his earlier experiences. 

When Harry Verney was an infantry subaltern, serving with 
his regiment in Ireland, it was no uncommon thing to hear 
gentlemen of high social station swear freely in the course of 
ordinary conversation ; nor was excessive drinking out of fashion 
even in the most exalted circles. At Carlton House, under the 
auspices of the “First Gentleman in Europe,” conviviality and 
intemperance became convertible terms. Noblemen, statesmen 
and legislators, eminent lawyers, soldiers and sailors, were not 
ashamed to fuddle themselves with strong liquor during and after 
dinner, and to make their appearance, later on, in the drawing- 
room of their hostess, unsteady of gait and incoherent of speech, 
with physical powers and intellectual faculties semi-paralyzed by 
inebriation. Within the recollection of persons twenty years 
younger than Sir Harry Verney, men of birth, breeding and 
distinction in their respective careers might not infrequently be 
seen at evening parties, in ladies’ society, manifestly the worse 
for drink. The “two-bottle man” was by no means a social 
rarity in Sir Harry’s younger days, nor was even that now obsolete 
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monstrosity, a “three-bottle man,” unknown to him. Now-a-days 
a fiery dragon would scarcely excite greater surprise or conster- 
nation in polite society, metropolitan or provincial, than an 
English gentleman addicted to swallowing from two to three 
quarts of wine at a sitting. Such an immoderate toper would 
speedily be cut by all his respectable male friends and acquaint- 
ances; no lady would willingly speak to him or even look at him ; 
no decent club would admit him to membership or tolerate his 
presence within its precincts as a guest. Among the upper and 
middle classes in this country the habit of deep drinking has been 
relegated during the Victorian age to the limbo of exploded 
barbarisms, where it moulders, all but forgotten, together with a 
host of other defunct abominations, such as verbal profanity, 
anecdotal coarseness, duelling, dicing and street-brawling. With 
respect to these objectionable customs of the “ days when George 
the Third was king,” the present generation may fairly claim to 
have “reformed them altogether,” as Sir Harry Verney points 
out with justifiable complacency. 

In pursuit of the plums thickly studding this pudding of Sir 
Harry’s, we find him noting the vast change for the better 
marking the characteristics of the church dignitaries of the present 
day. He considers that, as a rule, they are far more earnest, 
zealous and devoted to their holy calling, and in their general 
utterances and behaviour abroad, than when he was a youngster. 
He passes from high to low, rich and poor, always with the same 
assumption, for ever holding up the bygone, as odious or repre- 
hensible, when brought to contrast with modern equivalents. 
One of his reviewers, whom I have here and there quoted above, 
very properly picks out many other plums, to the following effect. 
Sir Harry contrasts the professional sick-nurse of to-day with the 
Sairey Gamps and Betsy Prigs of a period at which he himself 
had already attained ripe manhood, and draws a lively comparison 
between the “ post-boys, ostlers and hackney coachmen” of 
half a century ago and the railway servants of time present. Of 
these, he observes, the London and North-Western Company 
alone employs more than seventy thousand, and there are some 
three hundred thousand in the whole kingdom, whom he grate- 
fully and justly characterizes as uniformly trustworthy and careful 
of passengers and their luggage, and universally renowned for 
their unfailing civility and sedulous obligingness. 
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‘ Sir Harry successively adverts to the establishment in every 
English county, within his remembrance, of some institution, in 
the form of a museum or library, altogether free from politics or 
party influence, as well as of village reading-rooms, where 
“farmers’ and labourers’ sons may spend their evenings instead 
of at the public-house,” and of many other “good and well- 
directed societies for the welfare of young men and women.” 
Moreover, he expresses the gratifying conviction that “among 
different classes of his fellow-countrymen there is a greatly- 
increased intelligence, in comparison with what he recollects in 
boyhood and early manhood.” This is one of the results of com- 
pulsory education and other wide-reaching legislative innovations, 
achieved during the fulness of his years, which encourage him to 
believe that “we ought not to view the condition of our country 
with discontent and despondency.” As a matter of fact, there 
are many modern achievements of science, not specially instanced 
by this wise and kindly nonagenarian, by which the present 
generation of Englishmen benefits in a variety of directions, the 
full extent of which, in all probability, it scarcely realizes. 
For instance, there is the little less than marvellous abatement in 
the national rate of mortality, attributable in great part to the 
formulation and enforcement of sanitation laws, to improvements 
in the dwellings of the poor, to medical and surgical discoveries, 
and to the spread of enlightenment among the lower classes, 
furthered and fostered by the judicious beneficence of their social 
superiors. No less significant of moral and material advancement 
is the sensible diminution of crime and pauperism during the 
present reign, in the course of which more than half the total 
number of the gaols that were crowded fifty years ago have been 
either totally done away with or utilized as hospitals, schools 
and public offices. The British poor are no longer homeless and 
friendless, save through the effects, in isolated cases, of their own 
ignorance or obstinacy. What tribute of praise may be deemed 
adequate to the lighting, paving and cleansing of our streets, 
when compared with those processes as they were carried out in 
the days of Sir Harry Verney’s youth? Are middle-aged Britons, 
the children of men and women who, when of comparatively 
tender age, knew not omnibuses and cabs as factors in town 
locomotion, and were accustomed to perform their longer journeys 
in stage-coaches at an average rate of eight miles an hour, 
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sufficiently grateful to the inventions and organization that enable 
them to travel in conditions of swiftness and security, comfort and 
cheapness, that were absolutely unforeseen and undreamt of by 
the Englishmen who decreed the abolition of slavery and passed 
the first great Reform Bill ? 

And apropos of that one item alone—lighting ; mercy on us! 
Do we take into account the enormous change effected in that 
department of domestic economy? Of course we do, when we 
think about it; we, that is, who have in our childhood suffered 
from the inconveniences and inefficiencies of the former ways of 
the world, in its attempts to illuminate our darkened paths, 
indoors or out. Why, the difference between now—and then 
is not much more startling than the difference between the flint, 
steel, tinder-box, and sulphur-tipped match machinery and the 
primitive method of kindling fire by rubbing two pieces of wood 
together. The difference between the cleanly electric light and 
the filthy, mal-odorous oil lamp, guttering candle, or farthing 
dip, formerly in use for our homes, halls and theatres, is indeed 
one of those advantages which the younger portion of mankind, 
being, as it were, born to it, too often takes as a matter of course, 
and without the faintest thought of thankfulness to the kindly 
Fates which have pitched their tents on such lucky lines as the 
present. Truly, one might go on dilating on each particular 
article of familiar use until doomsday, and not have exhausted 
them all then, perhaps. There is no end to them. The very 
pen, so called steel, with which these words are written, was 
looked upon as a rarity and wonder fifty years since, and even 
later. I don’t pretend to know the most popular methods of 
idling in vogue by schoolboys during schooltime now, but I do 
remember that the constant mending of pens, quill pens, be it 
observed, enabled us to burn through many and many a five 
minutes, when we wanted what we called a rest for the great 
mental effort we were making to construe some recondite line of 
Latin. 

But to go back to our roads. Once more contrast those of to- 
day with those when macadam and huge paving-stones formed 
the base of operations for vehicular traffic. Again, there is not 
much more difference between the wood and the asphalte, over 
which we now travel, and that old rumble-tumble progress that 
there was between it and the sandy, muddy tracks in existence 
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throughout the country a hundred years ago. After all, the 
ways of the world seem to find their most appropriate theme in 
the king’s highway, for that was the conspicuous feature of the 
“bygone.” There is a fascination in it which it is impossible to 
get rid of, so that one is compelled, at the risk of something like 
repetition, to pick out from contemporaneous descriptions of it, 
cognate items in reference to it. In all directions our social life 
seems to recur to it, and even trials by judge and jury, now and 
again, bring it vividly before our minds. Here is one, to wit, 
evoking comments quite in harmony with our subject. “ It 
was,” says the writer, “well suited to carry back the minds of 
those who ‘bear an ancient breast’ to the now remote days when 
‘The Swan with Two Necks,’ in Lad Lane, the ‘ White Horse,’ 
in Fetter Lane, the ‘Angel,’ in St. Clement’s, the ‘Golden 
Cross,’ at Charing Cross, the ‘Bull and Mouth,’ in St. Martin’s- 
le-Grand, the ‘ Saracen’s Head,’ on Snow Hill, ‘ The Peacock,’ at 
Islington, and many another old coaching house were, as our 
American kinsmen would say, ‘in full blast.’ It appears that in 
1882, Mr. Peter Mountain, the once well-known landlord of the 
‘Saracen’s Head’ upon Snow Hill, executed a will appointing one 
of his nephews, Mr. Charles Fowler, to be his executor, and 
leaving to him almost the whole of the property of which the 
testator was possessed, amounting to about ten thousand pounds. 
Shortly after Mr. Mountain’s death, the will was propounded in 
usual form by the executor, who soon found to his dismay that 
opposition to the probate was offered by two other nephews of 
the testator, on the ground that he was not of sound disposing 
mind when he executed his final will and testament. Eventually 
the disputants came to a private agreement between themselves, 
under which the instrument was admitted to probate, all impu- 
tations in the pleadings being withdrawn.” The very mention, 
however, of Mr. Peter Mountain’s name, and of the famous 
tavern on Snow Hill, over which that eccentric old bachelor pre- 
sided until the premises were required by the Corporation of 
London, when they undertook to make the Holborn Viaduct 
and to abolish Snow Hill altogether, recalls to many a man now 
in “the sere, the; yellow leaf,” the merry days when as a boy he 
went to school upon the top of one of Mr. Mountain’s coaches 

Who that has ever read “ Nicholas Nickleby” in his youth can 
have forgotten the scene in which the hero of that delightful 
novel, accompanied by Mr. Wackford Squeers and three little 
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boys, his unfortunate pupils, took their departure for Yorkshire 
from the “Saracen’s Head” at eight o’clock on a gloomy winter 
morning? “Snow Hill!” exclaims Charles Dickens—who knew 
the spot well—at the commencement of his fourth chapter: 
“what kind of place can quiet townspeople who see the words 
emblazoned in all the legibility of gilt letters and dark shading 
on the north-country coaches, take Snow Hill to be? What a 
vast number of random ideas there must be perpetually floating 
about regarding this same Snow Hill! The name is such a 
good one. Snow Hill, coupled with a Saracen’s Head, picturing 
to us, by a double association of ideas, something stern and 
rugged. A bleak, desolate tract of country, open to piercing 
blasts and fierce wintry storms—a dark, cold and gloomy 
heath, lonely by day, and scarcely to be thought of by honest 
folks at night—this, or something like this, should be the preva- 
lent notion of Snow Hill in those remote and rustic places 
through which the Saracen’s Head, like some grim apparition, 
rushes each day and night with mysterious and ghost-like punc- 
tuality: holding its swift and headlong course in all weathers, 
and seeming to bid defiance to the very elements themselves.” 

Very different, as the accomplished author of “ Nicholas 
Nickleby”’ showed-us in his next passage, was the reality of 
that spot with which, for many a year to come, the name and 
memory of old Peter Mountain will be identified. There, at the 
very core of London, in the heart of its business and animation, 
stands Newgate, and, in that crowded street upon which it 
frowns so darkly, scores of human beings, four, six, eight or 
a dozen at a time, have been hurried violently out of this world, 
while curious and unsympathetic eyes gazed from casement, 
housetop, wall and pillar. 

Near to the gaol, and between it and Smithfield, once stood 
the coachyard of the Saracen’s Head Inn, “its portals guarded 
by two Saracens’ heads and shoulders, which it was once the 
pride and glory of the choice spirits of the metropolis to pull 
down at night ;” while the tavern itself, garnished with another 
Saracen’s head, peeped from the end of the yard; and all the red- 
wheeled coaches standing therein bore the same emblem upon 
the doors of their hind boots. In the coffee-room of that historic 
inn stood Mr. Wackford Squeers, of Dotheboys Hall, on that 
memorable occasion when Charles Dickens introduced him tu a 
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world of readers. Ona corner ofa bench running along a box 
of that gloomy coffee-room stood a little trunk, upon which a 
diminutive boy was perched. Suddenly the little victim gave a 
violent sneeze. “ Halloa, sir,” growls the one-eyed school- 
master ; “ what’s that ?” “ Nothing, please, sir,” says the frightened 
boy. “Nothing?” again exclaims the tyrant. “ Please, sir, I 
sneezed.” “Oh, sneezed, did you? Then why did you say 
‘nothing?’” In default of a better answer, the terrified mite 
screws a couple of knuckles into his eyes and begins to cry, 
whereupon Mr. Squeers knocks him off the end of the trunk 
with a blow on one side of his face, and knocks him on again 
with a blow upon the other. It is the fashion of our modern 
critics to sneer at novels “written with a purpose ;” but few will 
deny credit to the great master of the art of fiction for having 
extinguished the terrible Yorkshire school system of half a cen- 
tury since by his lifelike presentment of Dotheboys Hall. It was 
said that one of the schoolmasters resident at Bowes—the black 
and desolate village in which the ideal of Wackford Squeers 
is supposed to have lived—had but a single eye, and that he 
threatened Dickens with an action for defamation of character, 
because the proprietor of Dotheboys Hall was feigned to be 
suffering from this physical defect. On reflection, however, the 
aggrieved pedagogue came to the conclusion that second thoughts 
were best, and no proceedings were taken against the too 
realistic novelist. It was, as many an elderly man can now 
depose, by no means a delirious joy for a boy who, fifty years 
since, had to take his seat, like Tom Brown, the hero of Mr. 
Thomas Hughes’ best romance, upon the top of a stage-coach at 
an early hour on a winter’s morning. Nothing can be more 
fascinating or attractive than for a well-clad and well-fed club- 
man, seated in a comfortable arm-chair before the fire, to read 
the thrilling and enthusiastic description of the glories of “the 
road” given by General Birch Reynardson, Captain Malet, 
Captain Haworth, Mr. Stanley Harris, Lord William Lennox, 
and the immortal “ Nimrod” himself. Many a boy, however, 
who journeyed northwards from the “Saracen’s Head” or the “ Bull 
and Mouth,” when the century was young, would have told a very 
different tale on a bitter morning before Barnet was reached. 

In 1836 there were fifty mails drawn by four horses in England, 
thirty in Ireland and ten in Scotland. Long before that year 
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Macadam had brought the chief highways of the kingdom to 
the highest state of perfection, and the crack coaches which left 
the metropolis every morning and evening were tooled by expert 
“knights of the bench,” who regarded anything under eleven 
miles an hour as a poor performance. “It was the mail-coach,” 
writes Thomas DeQuincey, “that distributed over the face of the 
land, like the opening of the apocalyptic vials, the heart-shaking 
news of Trafalgar, of Salamanca, of Vittoria, of Waterloo.” 
During the trial of Queen Caroline, Miss Martineau tells us that 
all along the line of mails, crowds stood waiting in the burning 
sunshine for the news, which was shouted out to them as the 
coach passed. Again, at different stages in the history of the 
Reform Bill, the mail roads were, mile after mile, lined with 
people on the gui vive for the smallest instalment of news from 
London, and the coachmen and guards bawled themselves 
hoarse, as they flew onwards, in announcing the tidings. On the 
day and night following a great race, the name of the winner 
was chalked in big letters by the guard upon a black board, 
which he hung out at the back of the vehicle, and it is impossible 
to describe the importance assumed by the red-faced and red- 
liveried officials, whom all the country-folk regarded as the 
visible embodiment of his Majesty. The glorious days of “the 
road,” as “Nimrod” painted them, had not passed out of the 
mind of Peter Mountain, the veteran tavern-keeper and coach- 
owner, upon Snow Hill, who breathed his last some seven years 
ago. He loved to relate that his horses were always faster than 
those of Mr. Horne, who kept the “Golden Cross,” opposite to 
what is now Charing Cross Station, and that the coaches which 
started from the “Saracen’s Head,” invariably reached Finchley 
ahead of their rivals, which left Wood Street, Cheapside, at the 
same hour. Old Peter Mountain’s cravats, high collars and 
drab breeches bespoke him indeed to be a genuine specimen of 
the old school.” 

It is a pity that the writer of the foregoing references to this 
venerable human landmark did not complete his picture by 
crowning him with a white beaver hat. All the circumstances 
and background depicted, against which the posthumous por- 
trait of Mr. Mountain stands, are well within my memory ; the 
look of that fierce Saracen’s head on the boot of his coaches, 
resplendent in vivid colour and high polish, rises before my 
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mind’s eye vividly, and the interest with which I read the account 
of Mr. Squeers’ conduct to the little boy on the trunk, was added 
to in no small degree by the fact that I was perfectly familiar 
with the old-fashioned hostelry. I used to go and peep into the 
coffee room, fancying, as it were, that the Yorkshire pedagogue 
and his victims might have been there only an hour or two 
before, and in passing, I opined that a vast amount of our dear 
Dickens’s popularity in those days, amongst London boys, arose 
out of the circumstance that hundreds of thousands of them, as 
well as their elders, knew the actual places where he laid his 
scenes, just as I did. Youngsters, perhaps, pay less attention 
to the personal appearance of their elders than they do, for 
instance, to the look of horses and coaches, and such like objec- 
tive matters, and therefore it is that, do what I will, I cannot 
conjure up any reliable vision of Mr. Peter Mountain himself, 
although I must have seen him a score of times. Hence I do 
not pretend to know whether he did, or did not, affect a white 
beaver hat. At any rate it was a common object, as the head- 
gear of guard and coachman, in‘the old coaching days, and I am 
reminded of it as a bygone fashion by reading that, on the occa- 
sion of a recent coaching display, two specimens of the article 
excited great curiosity and wonder. It was an absolute con- 
necting link with the bygone, as worn by the professional coach- 
men and guards of the Brighton, Reigate and Tunbridge Wells 
coaches. The old-fashioned head-pieces were apparently new 
to some of the onlookers ; for while a neatly-dressed young lady 
was heard to remark that it was a pity the coachmen had not 
brushed their hats, a stableman, whose experience had been 
limited to the silk hat of the London coachman, suggested that 
the white beavers “wanted the lamp running over them ”—in 
other words, he thought they needed singeing. 

I feel sure Peter Mountain wore one, and if he didn’t, he 
ought. But now I can’t remember whether he would be likely 
to adorn it with a black band. I wonder if a black band was 
ever put round. Of course, we see the modern white hat so 
decorated by “ down the road” sort of gentlemen. No modern 
white hat is complete without the black band, but did it go with 
the fluffy beavers? that’s what I want to know. My father had 
a black beaver hat, and my mother a black beaver bonnet, and 
they both had a great contempt at first for the silk imitation ; 

ci 
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for if it cost a quarter of the price, a beaver was supposed to be 
capable of seeing out half-a-dozen trumpery silks. There was 
always a brave display of white beaver castors on the 4th of 
June, the anniversary of George the Third’s birthday, in that 
procession of brand-new mail-coaches, as they streamed down to 
St. Martin’s-le-Grand from their builders’ manufactories. With 
the disappearance of the mail-coach, this /ée, with its new 
harness, rosettes of flowers and ribbons, scarlet-coated guards, 
&c., vanished also, and the 4th of June finds no conspicuous 
commemorations at the end of the nineteenth century, save in 
the water féte and fireworks at Eton and Windsor. It is curious 
to think that, with all the efforts to maintain the pastime of 
coaching as a popular hobby, it was only in July of last year 
that any attempt was made to restore an imitation of this 
show of new vehicles. The one that did take place, however, on 
the Horse Guards Parade, was a great success, and it is to be 
hoped that another year’s experiment will lead to a restoration 
of the habit annually. George the Third is as dead as Queen 
Anne, and so are mail-coaches, such as he provided to carry his 
lieges’ correspondence over the country, but their memory should 
be kept green, and if Messrs. Vidler, the contracting coach- 
builders, of Millbank, who used to make his Majesty’s mails, 
find that their occupation is gone—and they may be gone them- 
selves, as a firm, for aught I know—it is no reason for letting a 
good old custom die out. There is too much matter-of-fact-ism 
abroad, too much realism, too much knocking-on-the-head-ism 
of picturesque and poetic traditions and illusions. So all efforts, 
I hold, which counteract this iconoclasm should be applauded, 
even in such prosaic things as smart coaches and coaching habits. 
Let their fresh paint be kept fresh, their gilt-lettering fresh 
gilded, and let high polish, in all senses of the word, characterize 
every effort which the promoters of coaching clubs make to keep 
them alive. 

Remembering that so long ago as 1875 a proposition was made 
that the stage-coaches then in existence, ten in number, should 
parade after the fashion of the royal mails of old, one cannot 
help thinking that the modern coach proprietors have neglected 
their opportunity in not having in the meantime organized any- 
thing of the kind, if only by way of advertisement and a possible 
means of augmenting way-bills. The one mistake in connection 
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with the function last July was that the idea came too late, and 
the meeting was held at a time when so many people are out of 
town. This mistake will be rectified another year, and if the 
idea of holding the meet on the Ist of May is retained, there 
should be such a collection of Magnets, Comets, Highflyers, 
Tallyhos, Vivids, Lightnings, cum multis aliis, as has not 
refreshed the jaded eyes of Londoners since the days wher 
George the Third was king. 

Say what we may to a people strong in the conceit of their 
own epoch about the history and reminiscences of the far-off 
bygone times, they still cling by preference to the records of 
those whose memories take them back to incidents which, more 
or less, the present generation seem to be in touch with. The 
reign of George the Third holds its own in interest to fin de siécle 
youths and maidens, against the times of ancient or medizval 
monarchies. The latter periods are regarded as all very well for 
the backgrounds of the picturesque and the romantic, but not in 
any way affording information of actual facts. Even if what they 
tell of be strictly true, the facts themselves, happening so long 
ago, cannot vie in value with social incidents and events in which 
our grandfathers and grandmothers took part. So it comes to 
pass, I believe, that the doings of the coaching days, for instance, 
prosaic as they sound, are more eagerly read than descriptions 
of Roman charioteering and such like vehicular performances. 
Right or wrong, this is the case, rail we ever so loudly against 
the frivolities of modern social life. To go no further back than 
the fall of the French Empire, we find “ An Englishman in Paris ” 
to be a more popular book at the moment I write than any in 
the circulating library. It is the last link which connects us with 
the chain of events leading directly away to the Georgian reigns 
and the beginning of the present, when the marvellous revolution 
in the coaching world was brought about by the introduction of 
steam. 

Thackeray speaks apologetically of his hero Philip’s pro- 
pensity for reading the newspaper as his love for “quotidian 
history.” “Quotidian” sounds much better than “daily,” and 
seems to justify the common habit of the newspaper reader. It 
is the fashion of “superior” people to contemn a newspaper- 
instructed public, and it may be admitted that a great deal of 
time is frittered away through the means of the penny press. 
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But those who live in the world must be of it, and it should be 
remembered that the daily journal of 1893 is an epitome, up to 
date, of the whole world’s history. We peruse as easily in our 
library arm-chair the account of events which happened yester- 
day in the Antipodes, Japan, San Francisco, China, Peru or 
India, as if they had taken place round the corner two or three 
hours since. The ways of the world in the present lie so im- 
mediately within our grasp that it is not wonderful we should 
cling to those which are a little bygone, but which lead up 
directly to the astounding results which we now enjoy, and which 
put us in contact with our fellow-creatures over the whole surface 
of the globe. To the student alone, then, it appears, will in the 
future be relegated such books as are called “standard.” Now 
and again they will be taken down for reference by people who 
wish to go a little below the surface of the hour, but they will 
not be much read, and the further back the time of which they 
treat, the less frequently will they be removed from their shelves. 
This, I believe, is to what we are tending, whether for good or 
for evil no man knows, but here is the fact ; we are face to face 
with it, and must make the best of it. If we do not like it, we 
need not adopt the system ourselves. We are not bound to 
keep ourselves posted up in what is going on unless we please. 
It is a free country, and if a man prefers opening his Gibbon, his 
Tacitus, his Herodotus, at breakfast, to opening his Zzmes or 
Penny Pumper, he is at perfect liberty to do so. It will be 
highly commendable and self-denying in him, but he must not 
be surprised if he finds himself a little bit out in the cold, as it 
were, when brought into social intercourse with his fellow-man. 
The pressure and responsibilities of life lie heavy on most 
shoulders, and he must be luckily constituted who can, in hours 
of relaxation, find adequate recreation in deep reading, and I am 
afraid, unless he has some personal advantage to serve by going 
in for it, he must be content to be numbered as one of a small 
minority. At the most, supposing him to be but a skimmer of 
“quotidian history,” he will seek his intellectual pabulum rather 
among the poets and novelists than the historians and philoso- 
phers, whilst any fairly recent volume of what Mrs. Ramsbottom 
calls “ Rum-and-essences ” will be sure to engage a large share 
of his attention. 





The Darn of the “Umbria,” December, 1892. 


By EMILIA AYLMER GOWING. 


CoME, hear my tale, good people all, how England’s lads maintain 
Her law of Christmas festival and lordship o’er the main. 


Three thousand miles of stormy water, we trod the Queen’s 
highway 
From England to her mighty daughter, i’ the great ship “Umbria.” 


From stem to stern the goodly boat bore in her lofty sides 
A little English world afloat, and two fair English brides ; 


And each expects to meet on land her gallant English boy, 
On Christmas Eve to plight her hand with feast and bridal joy. 


Not till the last December light, the death-day of the year, 
To eager love’s impatient sight did ship or brides appear. 


The rough winds ploughed the water waste to crests of angry 


foam ; 
They lashed the mad sea-steeds, they raced, they met, they 
charged us home! 


On deck, with water to our knees, beneath the wild young moon, 
Against the flood of whelming seas we fenced the warm saloon. 


Closed hatches shut them safe and fast, while every sailor bold 
Did battle with the bitter blast and beating surges cold. 


Our hearts were light, our hands were strong, we fought and held 


our way ; 
Of moorings safe by Island Long we wanted but one day, 


When lo! a whisper flew abaft—our ocean-plough of steel 
Had strained and flawed its labouring shaft above our shuddering 
keel. 
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Down, hidden in the great ship’s womb, our dauntless engineer 
Watched face to face the creeping doom and grasped the throat 
of fear. 


A sudden wrench—a treacherous crack—the great ship’s pulse 
lay still, 
And we were as the rent sea-wrack, tossed at the rude waves’ will. 


Then spoke our captain, brave McKay—a man of truth was he— 
“Our shaft is broken, and we lie adrift upon the sea. 


“ Doubt not we'll find from some strong ship the towage we desire : 
There is no danger.” From his lip bold courage caught like fire ; 


And men and tender women, stirred to battle with the shock 
Of panic, on the captain’s word built firm as on a rock, 


Though waters like a caldron boil beneath their berth of sleep, 
While anchors drag, and floods of oil appease the roaring deep. 


Our keen eyes watch the faint day-break, hailed by the signal gun, 
Shot upon shot! Arousedc, awake, up crowded every one ; 


And far upon the horizon’s verge, a ship of hope stood clear : 
By sound and sign our signals urge ;——at last, they see, they 
hear ! 


They come! A gallant vessel flew to meet our strong appeal : 
From ship to ship our hawsers drew and held with grips of steel. 


True to our trust as true love’s faith, they led us all that day, 
Till blinding snow and dark like death hedged in our stormy way. 


We missed their light that fierce midnight, amid the wild sea’s 
heart, 
As souls bereft, their lost delight, whom the deep grave doth part. 


That night our cable snapped in twain the great ship lay 
forlorn, 
A waif on the resistless main that tossed her back with scorn. 


That Christmas morn the sun rose pale, and lo! we werealone: 
Our chain of hope through wave and gale dragged like a sunken 
stone. 
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Then many gathered on their knees, a white and huddling band, 
To seek His face, who holds the seas i’ the hollow of His hand. 


Then spoke our captain, stout McKay, “A merry Christmastide ! 
And happier New Year by-and-bye, each by your own fireside.” 


His eye was bright, for day and night, deep down above our 
keel, 

Worked every man with all his might to brace the fractured 
steel. 


Out of the chamber strait and long, chisel and hammer’s blow, 
By lusty arms struck true and strong, sound cheerly from below ; 


They worked like goblins in a dream: the master engineer 
Makes daring boast, “ By our own steam we'll enter port, ne’er 
fear.” 


They kept that word with British pluck: straight for New York 
they steer, 

Where thousands hail their glorious luck with shout and ringing 
cheer : 


Where friends and kinsmen kindly greet, safe by the harbour side ; 
Where each true lover flies to meet and clasp his wandering 
bride. 


A right good tale, and joyful end ! go, tell it, far and near, 
How British tars their Christmas spend and hail the glad New 
Year. 








H Great Bank Robbery. 


A CONFESSION. 


By RICHARD WARFIELD, 


Author of “Mrs, BARFIELD’s JEWELS,” “A BURTON CRESCENT 
MYSTERY,” etc. 


“AM I addressing Mr. Lobyer ?” 

I bowed and asked my visitor to take a seat. 

“Ah!” he said, “I am glad I have been fortunate enough to 
find you in. I wish you to do something for me.” 

I bowed again. 

“ My name,” he went on, “is Valentine Holloway. I have an 
income, but am not rich. If I chose to work, I could earn 
several pounds a week, but I do not like work—do you com- 
prehend ?” 

“ Your case is not-an unusual one,” I said. 

He smiled. “TI tell you this,” he continued, “so that you may 
charge me as moderately as possible. Mr. Lobyer, I have a 
sister, a charming, graceful girl, handsome also; in a word, a 
feminine duplicate of myself.” 

“T admire your candour, Mr. Holloway. Pray go on.” 

“Mr. Lobyer, my sister was always impressionable, and, I 
regret to tell you, she has engaged herself to marry a man of 
whom neither her mother nor I approve. Unfortunately she has 
passed her twenty-first birthday, is her own mistress ; so we 
cannot coerce her; and as persuasion is useless—for like her 
brother, Mr. Lobyer, she is somewhat obstinate—the only thing 
to do is to convince her of her lover’s worthlessness.” 

“ He is worthless, then?” 

“Oh, utterly, utterly, Mr. Lobyer. He is ari ex-convict— 
has done five years for bigamy, and several shorter terms for 
more or less serious offences.” 

I began to feel interested. “And does your sister know what 
manner of man her betrothed is ?” 
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“Certainly, but he has made her believe in his thorough refor- 
mation. He has become a total abstainer, bid good-bye to all 
his old pals, as he calls them, and joined the Salvation Army— 
that is, he attends their meetings.” 

“ May I inquire where your sister first met him ?” 

“Certainly, Mr. Lobyer, certainly. She is, as I told you, im- 
pressionable and, I may add, a little flighty. A short time ago 









errand of mercy she met this man. They conceived—so she 
says—a mutual love for one another. I call it an infatuation on 
her side. I have expostulated, argued, entreated—but without 
avail. She quotes scripture at me. ‘There is more joy,’ &c. 
—you know the text? Now, Mr. Lobyer, I wish you to keep 
watch on this man, to be with him by day and night, to know 
his incomings and outgoings ; never leave him; let me havea 
minute account of his daily life.” 

Having given me all necessary particulars and presented me 
with a goodly cheque, which he left open, so that I might cash it 
immediately if I thought good, Mr. Valentine Holloway took his 
departure with a promise to return in a week. 

After he had gone, I lay back in my chair and gave myself up 
to the profoundest meditation. My thoughts took this shape: 
Mr. Holloway does not desire to have this man watched for the 
reason he alleges. Why, then? That wasa knotty point, and I 
could not decide it. I determined at once that, were his sister 
really in danger of marrying such a man as he had described her 
fiancé to be, he would not have been so cool about the matter ; 
he would have beeen excited, eager. As it was, his tone and 
manner fell little short of the frivolous. 

That evening I went myself to watch Miss Holloway’s lover, 
for I was rather curious to see this fascinating gaol-bird, who, 

despite his black career, had obtained such a hold on the young 
lady’s affections that she was willing to fly in the face of her 
mother and brother in order to become his wife. Whén I saw 
him I was more than ever certain that Valentine Holloway’s 
story had been concocted to serve some end. A more miserable- 
looking, wretched hound of a fellow I never saw in my life. He 
was an ill-built, under-sized man, with a scrubby red beard 
and white flabby face. That he had been a great drunkard was 
evident from his fishy eyes and shaking hands. He walked ina 












she became imbued with a religious craze, and while on an. 
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peculiar, shambling manner that would make him easy to recog- 
nize at a great distance. He went, as I had been told he prob- 
ably would, to a Salvation Army meeting, and then returned 
home; but not without many a longing glance at the various 
public-houses he passed. During every evening of the week he 
followed out the same programme. 

On the Saturday I received a telegram from Mr. Holloway, 
saying he was confined to the house with a bad cold, and was 
consequently unable to keep his appointment. Would I go to 
dine with him on the following day (Sunday), and he would then 
introduce me to his mother and sister? I am by no means fond 
of dining out on a Sunday, preferring to spend that day entirely 
in my own domestic circle, but on this occasion, prompted 
by curiosity to see Miss Holloway, I wrote accepting the 
invitation. Mr. Holloway greeted me effusively on my arrival 
at his house, a pretty ornamental cottage in the Chiswick 
neighbourhood, and we adjourned into the garden for a talk and 
a smoke. . 

“ The ladies,” he said, “ have not yet returned from church and 
chapel, for I don’t know what special sect my sister has favoured 
this morning, and we shall have time for a chat before dinner. 
We always dine early on Sundays—it is one of my sister’s fads 
to do so, and the mother gives in to her in everything. And 
now, Mr. Lobyer, what have you to tell me?” 

Briefly and clearly, much to his disappointment, I told him the 
result of my work. 

“Well,” he said, “you must try again next week. He’s sure 
to give way to temptation at last when passing a gin-shop. And 
if only I can once convince my sister that he drinks, she'll give 
him up, for she is a most rigid abstainer, and thinks me a lost 
soul because I indulge occasionally in a glass of wine or ale for 
dinner. There, I think I hear the ladies coming in. Remember, 
Mr. Lobyer, you are a friend of mine. I have told my mother 
nothing.” 

Mrs. Holloway was a mild, placid-looking woman of about 
fifty, evidently much wrapped up in her son. “ How foolish of 
you, Val, to go into the garden. What a careless boy you are,” 
she said after I had been introduced. “ Val is far from strong, 
Mr. Lobyer, but he will not take care of himself.” 

“Where’s Emily?” asked Val. 
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“She’s upstairs taking off her hat and jacket. She will be 
down in a few minutes,” While Mrs. Holloway was yet speak- 
ing, Emily entered the room. 

“Emily,” said her mother, “this is Mr. Lobyer, a friend of 
Val’s.” 

I will not attempt to describe the girl. I will simply say she 
was the most regally magnificent woman I have ever seen. 
There was not a flaw in the perfect beauty of that face, not a 
defect in the splendid symmetry of that figure. This woman 
marry that wretched abortion of a man? Never! There was 
some deep mystery here. 

During the progress of the meal the ladies were very chatty 
and pleasant, and entertained me with anecdotes relating to 
their travels in Australia, a country of which they were appar- 
ently very fond. Mr. Holloway, however, was moody and 
taciturn. Hetold meafterwards he was planning how to rupture 
his sister’s engagement, if I failed to establish anything against 
him to whom she was bound. 

When the ladies left us to our wine and cigars I could not 
help congratulating Val Holloway on his sister’s appearance. 
He seemed much pleased. 

“ And to think,” he said, “that she, who might have picked 
and chosen almost anywhere, should be bent on marrying such 
a man as Smedley.” 

“ She never shall if I can prevent it,” I returned warmly. 

“Bravo!” cried Holloway. “I like to hear you say that.” 

Well, the watching Smedley went on for three or four weeks 
longer, but he really was either a reformed character or a great 
hypocrite. We could prove nothing against him. One day Mr. 
Holloway came to me and said, “ Emily tells me Smedley is very 
ill and has asked me to goto see him. It’s no use standing 
out any longer, so I shall go this evening. I should like you to 
accompany me if you will, for I shall feel nervous.” 

Accordingly I met him outside Smedley’s lodgings at 7 p.m. 
and we went upstairs together to see the sick man. He cer- 
tainly looked very ill. The chalky skin and dull eyes were far 


from a pleasant sight. The man seemed to me to be dying, 


We stayed three or four hours, the invalid begging us not to 
go. When we left I bade Mr. Holloway good-night and went 
straight home. 
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The next morning, while I was still at my breakfast, a tele- 
gram arrived from Mr. Holloway: “Come at once,” he had 
wired. ‘ Most serious complication.” I hurriedly finished my 
meal, and set off for Waterloo Station in the swiftest han- 
som to be procured. Having reached it, and discovered that I 
had only a few minutes to wait for a train to Chiswick, I went 
to the bookstall to buy a morning paper. Then, ensconcing 
myself in a third-class compartment, I prepared for briefly scan- 
ning the news of the day. The first announcement my eye 
caught was sufficiently startling : 


GREAT BANK ROBBERY LAST EVENING. 


And then followed a long account of one of the most daring 
and successful robberies of modern times. I had only just 
finished reading it when the train stopped at Chiswick, and I 
had to alight. Much to my surprise, Mr. Holloway was on the 
platform awaiting my arrival. 

“IT thought you might come by this train,” he said excitedly, 
“though I was half afraid you would not have received my tele- 
gram in time to catch it. I’m more than pleased to see you 
here, for you and I are the only people in the world who can 
get poor Smedley out of his trouble. Upon my word, it’s rough 
on the fellow. Youknow I don’t like him, Mr. Lobyer, but hang 
it all! I shall grow quite attached to the man if he is to be 
treated in this way ; for I do, unwillingly enough, believe that he 
has really turned over a new leaf and is trying to lead a better 
life.” 

Mr. Holloway said this hurriedly, breathlessly, as if he had 
net a second to spare. 

“T wish you would explain yourself,” I said; “I have not the 
least notion what you are talking about.” 

By this time we had left the station behind us and 
were walking down the high road towards Mr. Holloway’s 
house. 

“Have you seen a paper this morning?” he abruptly 
asked. “Ah! yes, you have,” and he snatched mine out of my 
hand. 

I began to think my companion was not quite sane, 
and as he remained silent, apparently deeply enthralled by the 
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contents of the paper, I walked alongside him, waiting for him 
to speak. 

Miss Holloway, tears coursing down her beautiful face, met 
us at the gate of her home. Palpably she was much distressed. 
“ You can save him, can you not, Mr. Lobyer?” she asked in 
great agitation, clasping my hand and looking at me with a 
world of entreaty in her eyes. 

“ My dear young lady,” I replied, “ tell me what is the matter, 
and I will do my best.” 

And then Mrs. Holloway, whose calmness contrasted singu- 
larly with her children’s perturbation, told me in a few words 
why I had been so suddenly summoned, viz., because Smedley 
had been arrested on the evidence of a police officer, to whom 
he was well known, for being concerned in the great bank 
robbery of which I had been reading. The policeman, it 
appeared, asserted that he saw him escaping over a wall in the 
rear of the building. 

“Now, Mr. Lobyer,” said Mrs. Holloway, “my son tells me 
that you and he were with Mr. Smedley last evening till very 
late, in which case you will have no difficulty in assisting Val 
to prove an alibi.” 

I do not know why, but that word a/zdé set me thinking, and 
the result of my cogitation was that it gradually began to 
dawn upon me that Mr. Valentine Holloway was a very 
clever young man, and that he had made a desperate fool 
of me. The thought was not elating—it was very galling. 
Something of what was passing through my mind must 
have showed itself on my face, for Mrs. Holloway said 
_anxiously, “You will help us, for Emily’s sake, will you not, 
Mr. Lobyer? Emily, come here, child, and speak to Mr. Lobyer 
yourself.” : 

“TI am sure, mamma, that Mr. Lobyer will render us every 
assistance in his power,” the girl said, gazing at me with her 
tearful, pleading eyes, “for is he not Val’s friend? You will, 
won't you, dear Mr. Lobyer ?” 

I remained silent. 

At this moment Valentine Holloway, who hitherto had not 
spoken, strode towards me, and, laying his hand heavily on my 
arm, said, in ‘a voice I hardly recognized, so different was it from 
his usually mellifluous tones : 
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“TI see it is no use trying to deceive you any longer; you 
have guessed the truth, or something very like it — you 
know now what we are. I wonder you did not suspect us 
sooner. But never mind that. What I want to say is this: 
we have staked our all on this coup. If everything goes 
as we wish—and it would have done had not my mother 
unfortunately made use of the word a/zbz—we shall be richer 
than we ever dreamt of—will reward you handsomely for your 
trouble. Betray us, and we are ruined. Speak the truth and 
prove the a/ibé and you shall be rich for life. We don’t desire 
you to sully your conscience with even the suspicion of a lie. 
You snow Smedley never left his room last evening. We simply 
ask you to swear as much in a court of law.” 

“T will certainly swear that Mr. Smedley was not out of his 
room between the hours of seven and ten,” I replied, “ because I 
know it to be the truth; but——” 

“No ‘buts, if you please, Mr. Lobyer,” interrupted 
Valentine Holloway, while his face underwent a change it was 
not pleasant to see. “Name your price, man, and you shall 
have it.” 

I mentioned a large sum. 

“Tt shall be yours, Mr. Lobyer ; it shall be yours,” he returned, 
nonchalantly, in his old light-hearted debonair manner, “and 
more than that. Pooh! it’s a mere bagatelle. Emily, my 
pet,” he went on, “should you like a run up to town this 
morning? Yes? Well, go and put on your hat and jacket. 
We'll wait here.” 

While the girl was gone, Holloway said: “ You know M. and 
G., the solicitors,” mentioning a firm of very high standing ; “they 
are my lawyers. We will go there at once, and I will give them 
instructions in your presence about the money.” 

The next day I easily cleared Smedley from the charge under 
which he lay, received more than an ample reward, and parted 
with the Holloways (as I thought) for ever. 

Two years passed swiftly away—two years, during which I 
worked hard and devoted myself to the pleasant task of money- 
making. At the end of that time I began to feel I needed a 
holiday. I had prospered on Valentine Holloway’s money— 
prospered far beyond my highest expectations, and was now the 
chief of a large and steadily-increasing business. And yet I was 
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not happy, for I felt I had gained the money on which the 
ground-work of my success had been reared dishonestly, though 
I had received it for speaking the truth. That Valentine 
Holloway knew something about the robbery of the bank I 
could not doubt, nor could I hesitate to believe that I had been 
set to watch Smedley, so that I might know him well and be 
able to swear to him positively. I could not see how I had 
assisted the thieves in any way, but I certainly had, or 
they would not have been so eager to remunerate me for my 
services, 

I was musing over the matter one afternoon in late July, when 
one of my clerks brought me in a letter which had just come by 
post. It was from Spain. That did not surprise me in the least, 
for I have more than one correspondent in that country. The 
writing was quite unfamiliar to me and I tore open the envelope 
carelessly enough. “Dear Mr. Lobyer,” ran the letter. I looked 
then at the signature—Emily Holloway. “Dear Mr. Lobyer,” 
she had written, “ Val begs me to tell you that we have lately 
taken a charming villa in this, neighbourhood, where we intend 
to make a long stay, and to assure you that if at any time you 
care to run over to spend a few weeks with us, he will be more 
than delighted. Iam sure I need not add how heartily I echo 
his invitation, for I have a good memory, and I can never forget 
how kind you were to us in our great trouble. With kindest 
regards,” &c. 

I wrote back at once, saying I was in need of a change, and 
how glad I should be if they could put me up for a fortnight or 
so. And some days later I was again standing face to face with 
Valentine Holloway, his hand grasped in mine in cordial wel- 
come. 

He was not a bit altered, did not look one hour older than 
when we had parted. As we drove towards his home, he said: 
“ There are some surprises in store for you, Mr. Lobyer, but wait 
till after dinner and much that must have seemed mysterious to 
you shall be made clear. You guessed, I know, that there was 
something queer about us, but I’m sure you could never have 
imagined why it was necessary for us to engage your services.” 
Mrs. Holloway and Emily were standing on the steps to receive 
us, the elder lady stately, placid, as of yore, the girl even more 
beautiful, if that were possible. j 
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Val sprang lightly out of the carriage, and I followed in a: 
more dignified manner as befitted my years. 

“ Charmed to see you again, Mr. Lobyer,” said Mrs. Holloway, 
in her quiet manner, and then, turning to Emily, “Allow 
me to introduce you to my daughter-in-law, Mrs. Valentine 
Holloway.” 

The lovely creature held out her hand and smiled at 
me, and somehow I was not so surprised as I ought to have 
been. 

“Yes,” chimed in her husband, “Emily and I have been man 
and wife these three years past.” 

“Val dear, dinner is waiting, and I’m sure Mr. Lobyer 
must be hungry ; take him up to his room. We can talk after- 
wards.” 

“Come on, old man,” he said familiarly, taking my arm; “you 
see, although we prefer to live in Spain,” and he gave a mis- 
chievous wink, “we have a great reverence for good old English 
customs, particularly a substantial English dinner.” 

On entering the dining-room a few minutes later with Val— 
for the Holloways were not people who stood on ceremony— 
where the ladies were already waiting, I found another addition 
to the party in the person of a gentleman whom my host 
introduced to me as “my brother Dick.” I could barely believe 
my eyesight. 

“ Surely,” I exclaimed, “I have met this gentleman before ?” 

“Never, never, Mr. Lobyer,” cried Val Holloway, laughing 
merrily ; “but you see the likeness, don’t you ?” 

“ The likeness ?” I said ; “there can be no mistake ; it must be 
Smedley.” 

“T tell you it’s my brother Dick,” returned my friend. “ Dick, 
old fellow, you’re my brother, aren’t you ?” 

“T believe so,” replied Smedley’s double ; “but come, Val, the 
ladies are waiting. Let us have dinner.” 

It was a pleasant meal, for we were all in good spirits, and 
lively chatter was the order of the hour. I already was a different 
man from the one who had left London a few days previously, 
and the bright conversation and animated looks of my friends 
made me feel quite young again, and I soon found myself 
laughing more heartily than I had done for years. 

“ And did you really believe Val, when he told you I was in 
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love with Smedley?” Emily Holloway asked. “Is it possible, 
Mr. Lobyer, that you could be so foolish?” 

“Well,” I admitted, “I always had my doubts about that part 
of the story, but I was far from suspecting the truth. Indeed, I 
am not at all sure that I know it now.” 

“You have some idea, though, that you are hobnobbing at the 
present moment with a desperate gang of villains whom the 
English police would be very glad to get hold of, have you not ?” 
inquired Val with a pleasant laugh. “Do you know, Mr. Lobyer, 
that on the morning after poor Smedley’s arrest—that morning 
you came to me at Chiswick in answer to my telegram—you ran 
a very near chance of never seeing your wife and children 
again?” 

“Don’t say such horrid things, Val,” Mrs. Holloway inter- 
polated, with a serious air ; “however true they may be, they are 
not pleasant.” 

“Yes,” continued her son, paying little heed to the interruption, 
“had you finally hesitated to help poor Smedley that morning, I 
should have shot you dead. .You would have been dangerous ; 
you knew too much. It would not have been safe for me to let. 
you go except as a friend.” 

“You make my blood run cold,” I answered, and I spoke the 
truth. 

It was, indeed, a strange sensation that crept through me, as I 
listened to this remarkable young man openly declare how he 
had once come very near the point of murdering me in cold 
blood. He sat precisely facing me, jolly, charming of manner, 
fascinating ; and, evidently amused by my horrified looks, went 
on to tell me the whole history of the “Great Bank Robbery.” 
Meanwhile, his wife and mother kept gazing at him continually 
with glances charged with love and admiration. Even the taciturn 
Dick seemed to be under a kind of glamour, which Val 
Holloway threw, apparently, over all who came in contact with 
him. 

“You must know, Mr. Lobyer,” he said, “that Smedley and I 
first met in a railway carriage, and I was straightway struck by 
his great resemblance to my dear brother. Now, at that period 
of our lives my brother and I were hard-working City clerks ; and 
I had for a long time been pondering in my mind how I could 
improve my position and likewise decrease, or, if possible, 
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entirely do away with, the necessity for daily toil. I felt, and 
justly, I think, that I had been born for something loftier than 
the drudgery and routine of a merchant’s office.” 

“For burglary, for instance,” suggested Dick grimly. 

“Well, Smedley and I being the only people in the compart- 
ment, we naturally fell into conversation. He was in a very low 
way, poor fellow, almost starving, he said, and it did not require 
a doctor’s practised eye to see that his race was nearly run. 
‘ Drink, sir,’ he told me, ‘has been my ruin. I used to be a 
respectable, hard-working man at one time, but I let the cursed 
drink get the better of me, and you see the result. I ama house- 
less, homeless vagabond, without a friend in the world—for my 
evil ways broke my wife’s heart, and she pined away and died— 
a miserable, penniless wretch, who must die the death of a dog 
uncared for and unregretted. But I dare not complain, for I 
have only myself to thank for my present position. You see ’— 
and though we were alone, he lowered his voice to a whisper— 
‘drink led me into crime, and crime is the highway to prison, 
and—God forgive me for it!—I am better known to the police 
than almost any man in the country.’ 

“T was deeply interested in what he said, for, despite the fact 
that he called himself a working man, or rather acknowledged 
that he had been such, I was quite convinced from his manner 
and mode of speaking that he had really occupied a far higher 
position on the social ladder. 

“Where are you living now?’ I asked. ‘Perhaps I can be of 
some assistance to you.’ 

“You are very kind,’ he replied, and he really seemed grate- 
ful—but am I boring you, Mr. Lobyer ?” 

“Pray go on,” I said; “I am anxious to hear the end of the 
story.” 

“Well, he gave me his address, not forgetting at the same 
time to tell me he was out on ticket-of-leave ; and when we 
parted I pressed half-a-sovereign into his hand—I was always 
foolishly generous, Mr. Lobyer—and promised to help him in the 
future. 

“Tam not particularly brilliant, Mr. Lobyer. I lay no claim 
to cleverness, but I confess it did strike me that I might turn to 
my own advantage in some way the great similarity between my 
brother Dick and the ex-convict. I had no clear idea in my 
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head, but a kind of hazy notion that there was something to be 
made out of it. 

“ A few days later I obtained a week’s leave of absence from 
the office on the ground of ill-health, and I never returned to my 
work again. Calling the same afternoon at the address received 
from my convict acquaintance, I found to my exceeding gladness 
that the Salvationists had got hold of him, and he was then 
attending one of their meetings. I waited till he came back, 
when I shook him cordially by the hand, told him how pleased I 
was to hear he had been converted, and that I, though not a 
religious man in the ordinary usage of the word, liked to do good 
in my own quiet way. ‘My dear friend,’ I said, ‘the story you 
told me the other day has aroused my pity, and that of my sister 
also, to whom I told it, and we have determined, if you will abjure 
the drink, to help you to spend your last days in comfort. You 
know you have not long to live. Do, I beseech you, promise me 
not to touch another drop of the poison ’—another glass of sherry, 
Mr. Lobyer? That’s right, help yourself—‘that has been your 
ruin.’ And while I thus urged him, I thought to myself, ‘ Val 
Holloway, you have mistaken your calling; you ought to have 
been a preacher.’ 

“It is needless to say that Smedley accepted my offer with joy 
and gladness, showering down words of blessing on me, and 
weeping copiously—a way people have, I notice, who go in for 
gin-and-water and kindred liquids. 

“On leaving Smedley I went to see a certain young bank 
clerk of my acquaintance—a frank, agreeable fellow, much 
addicted to theatre frequenting. On my way I purchased two 
tickets for a well-known house of burlesque. He was delighted 
to see me, for I am a universal favourite, Mr. Lobyer, and I had 
no difficulty in persuading him to accompany me for an evening’s 
entertainment. We occupied two stalls, and before the second 
act was over I knew all I wanted, without having asked him a 
single question. Without being smart, I am somewhat adroit. 
In the evening brother Dick and I discussed our plans, with the 
result that I called on you next day. The rest you know: a 
certain bank was burgled, and Smedley—poor dear innocent 
Smedley—would have again gone into durance vile had it not 
been for my forethought. Mr. Lobyer, I need sayno more. Let 
us drink the health of brother Dick. We are rogues, undoubtedly, 
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but we are not bad fellows for all that. Now, tell me, Mr. Lob- 
yer, do you blame us so very much after all?” 

What could I say? My guilt was perhaps a tithe less great 
than theirs, but I was far from innocent in the matter. Never- 
theless, I did not feel happy in their company, and I was glad 
when my fortnight’s visit was at an end—glad to leave them in 
the full enjoyment of their ill-gotten wealth—glad to return to 
my home. 

Val Holloway was a splendid friend, but his friendship brought 
me nothing but misery—gilded, it is true; for, unlike him, I had 
a conscience. 








“The house that Jack Built.” 


By DARLEY DALE, 
Author of “FatR KATHERINE,” “THE VILLAGE BLACKSMITH,” etc. 


CHAPTER XXXIV. 
THE GHOST AGAIN. 


PERRIAM’S custom in the winter was to go up to his hot-houses 
the last thing at night and the first thing in the morning, to see 
that the furnace which heated them was all right. He was often 
up as early as four or five in the morning, but he seldom went to 
bed later than eleven. 

On this particular night he went up about his usual time, half- 
past ten, and as he went to the conservatory, which was heated 
by a separate stove, he noticed the family were all upstairs, having 
gone to bed rather earlier than usual. 

On his return he remarked upon it to his wife, who was sitting 
up for him; Green, who slept in their cottage, having gone to 
bed. 

“Ah! well, they had nothing to sit up for, I suppose ; they 
are as well in bed as anywhere else for all the good they do in 
the world. What sort of a night is it?” said Mrs. Perriam. 

“ A grand night, cold, but as light as the day; you could see 
to read a paper by the moon.” 

“ There is no call to read out of doors; there is plenty to see 
there without looking at papers. The world is a looking-glass, 
in which we might see ourselves if we only knew how to look 
into it, which few of us do. You are all for reading.” 

“I wonder how the master likes travelling this cold weather,” 
said Perriam, thinking it safer to change the subject, his studious 
habits not meeting with much encouragement from the wife of 
his bosom. 

“Not at all, if you ask me. We are all so many poor travellers. 
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We go on and on, day after day; we don’t know why, and 
we don’t know where ; yet we most of us hope to get to the 
end of the journey some day; the sooner the better for most 
folks. 

“I don’t know so much about that; folks mostly cling to 
life.” 

“TI know some folks will cling to an aching tooth sooner than 
have it drawn. Life is like a bad toothache; the only remedy 
is death. But we are afraid of the pain of death, though we 
pretend to believe heaven comes afterwards; so we bear the 
toothache as best we may.” 

“Well, i must be up at those fires by four or five to-morrow, 
so let us go to bed,” said Perriam, who never encouraged his wife 
in her pessimistic utterances. 

“We had better, if you are going to be jumping up again at 
that hour. I hope you won’t wake.” 

“Tam certain to wake,” said Perriam, who had some cinnerarias 
he was anxious about in the conservatory. 

“There is nothing certain in this miserable world but 
death,” returned his wife, with which cheerful remark she led 
the way upstairs, her husband following her tall, thin, angular 
figure. 

Perriam woke at four, as he had foretold, and succeeded in 
leaving the house without waking his wife. It was freezing now, 
and colder than it had been the night before, and the moon was 
still shining brightly over the sleeping world, which lay wrapped 
in a shroud of snow. 

To reach the conservatory, Perriam had to pass the side-door 
through which Amy had passed, and, to his surprise, he noticed 
her footprints in the snow. They were not there when he left 
the conservatory at half-past ten, he was certain. Who could 
have been there since ? 

He examined the footprints carefully, suspecting at first some 
housemaid had been stealing out at night ; but, on examination, 
he decided they were too small. They must be ans Miss Joy’s 
footmarks or Mrs. Lockwood’s. 

What could it mean? 

Perhaps they had been playing another trick on Mr. Selsey, 
who he knew was sleeping in the haunted room. But no; the 
footsteps passed the conservatory, and Perriam’s curiosity was 
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now excited so much by them that he forgot the cinnerarias and 
followed them on and on round the corner, down the south 
terrace, where they suddenly stopped, and there were several 
confused marks. 

He stooped to examine these, when something less white than 
the snow, but more precious, caught his eye, and he picked up a 
string of pearls, one of the pearl bracelets Amy had worn and 
dropped as she stood hesitating to take that final plunge into the 
snow and eternity. 

“They are Mrs. Lockwood’s. I have heard Rose say she wears 
them nearly every night to make her arms look white,” said 
Perriam, as he put the trinket into his pocket, now beginning to 
feel alarmed as well as curious. 

Something wrong was going on. Mr. Lockwood was away. 
What was his wife doing in the garden so late at night? Perriam 
shook his head and muttered “ he did not like it,” as he proceeded 
to follow up the footmarks, which here turned abruptly to the 
right and went across the terrace. 

“She has been all over my crocuses,” he thought, as he fol- 
lowed up the track, going cautiously, for he knew how snow 
deceives as to distance, even when the ground is as well known 
as he knew this terrace-walk. 

At last he reached the place where Amy had disappeared, and 
saw the footsteps ended abruptly and a large hole had been made 
in the snow-drift, which was disturbed just as it would be in its 
present state by some one falling into it. There was a depression 
between two large snow wreaths where the snow had closed over 
its victim. He could discover nothing. The snow had closed 
over its self-immolated victim, but it was clear to Perriam some 
one lay buried beneath it. 

He did not waste any time looking at the place ; he ran back 
to his cottage as fast as his legs could carry him, and knocking 
at Green’s door, went in and woke him. 

“Get up, Arthur, and come and help me. Something terrible 
has happened up at the house. I don’t know for certain, but I 
am dreadfully afraid Mrs. Lockwood is buried in the snow. Be 
as quick as you can. Follow me to the foot of the south terrace. 
I'll go round and get some spades and meet you there.” 

Green wanted no second bidding to be quick; he was at 
the foot of the south terrace before Perriam appeared with 
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some spades at the top, just above the place Amy had fallen 
in. 

“ Arthur, this is the spot. We must work from below; the 
snow is too soft to bear us. You wait there till I come round to 
you,” called Perriam in an undertone. 

A few minutes later he was telling Green how he had discovered 
the catastrophe as they shovelled away the snow. It was slow 
work, for they were obliged to work very carefully for fear of 
striking Amy, supposing she were there, of which Green was very 
sceptical and Perriam certain. 

“Tt ain’t like her to come out on a cold night,” said Green. 

“ Perhaps she walks in her sleep,” said Perriam. 

“Not she. Besides, she don’t sleep in high-heeled shoes, and 
it is high-heel marks you saw. I expect she turned back after 
all. Hulloa! what is this?” said Green, as the last stroke of his 
spade brought a piece of cashmere embroidered with gold to view. 
It was the shawl Amy wore. 

“It is a lady’s shawl; there is some one here,” said Perriam, 
throwing down his spade. 

“It is my lady’s shawl, I believe. My God! she is dead ifshe 
is here.” 

“God forbid, but I fear she is. We must work with our hands 
now ; I dare not use the spade,” said Perriam. 

It was no easy task, for the snow from above kept falling in 
as they hollowed it out below with their hands, but in 
half-an-hour from the time Green had discovered her dress, they 
had made a wall of snow on which to stand so as to work from 
the top. They got on faster now, and at last they came to her 
body ; she was lying on her face, the shaw] still round her head, 
her little bare hands and white arms stretched out in front of 
her. 

They turned her gently round with her pale beautiful face 
towards the sky; her eyes were closed as if in sleep, but the 
lovely face was cold as the snow, whose whiteness the marble 
brow rivalled. 

“Is she dead ?” said Green in an awe-struck voice. 

“T fear so,” said Perriam, taking off his hat and leaning over 
the body to try and detect the slightest sign of life. 

“My God, how dreadful! So young and so beautiful,” said 
Green. 
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“Maybe she is only asleep. Take yon gate off its hinges, 
Arthur, and let us carry her up to the houseas quick as possible; 
every moment is precious. Pray God she is only sleeping or 
swooning,” said Perriam, taking off his coat and rolling it up 
under Mrs. Lockwood’s beautiful head as a pillow, while Green 
ran for a gate on which to place the body. 

How young and fair and innocent she looked as she lay 
shrouded in the snow, her marble-like features upturned to the 
pale moon. The snow had been kind and respected her wish: 
she was not disfigured in the least ; even in death she was not 
in déshabille. One white arm was bare, and when the thaw came 
two little high-heeled shoes were found, but otherwise there she 
lay in full dress, pale, calm, composed, beautiful, pure as the 
driven snow. 

Awful in her purity as a sleeping child, Perriam unconsciously 
sunk on his knees by her side. Her angelic beauty, heightened 
by the weird light of the moon, awed him into that attitude, and 
though in her life-time he had never liked Amy, though he ad- 
mired her beauty, as he watched her in death silent tears coursed 
down his rugged cheeks. 

Just then The Captain set up a dismal howling from Joy’s room, 
where he slept ; the dog had evidently heard the noise of the 
spades and his canine instinct forboded evil. 

“ That will wake Miss Joy. I wish Green would be quick. If 
she comes downstairs and sees us it will frighten her to death,” 
thought Perriam. 

His wish was soon gratified. Green returned with a hurdle, 
on which they spread their coats, and then gently lifted the 
lifeless body, covering the beautiful face and hands with the 
Indian shawl. Green then took the feet, Perriam the head, and 
slowly and carefully they carried their sad burden towards the 
house. 

Perriam’s intention was to take the body in by the conserva- 
tory, of which he had the key, but as they passed the side door 
by which Amy had come out, it opened, and The Captain, barking 
furiously, dashed out. 

“Down, sir, down; lie down,” said Perriam in an under- 
tone. , 

As he spoke the window of the haunted room was thrown open, 
and Mr. Selsey with a revolver in one hand put his head out. 
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“Who is there? ” he demanded. 

For the last hour he had been lying awake, listening to The 
Captain’s growls, for Joy’s room was above his, and ever since 
Perriam returned with Green, the dog had been barking at in- 
tervals. 

Now Mr. Selsey looked out of the window and saw in the pale 
moonlight what at first sight he took for the traditional ghost ; two 
men in their shirt-sleeves bearing not a coffin but an extemporized 
bier with a figure stretched apparently lifeless across it. 

A second glance told him the bearers were no ghosts, but 
living men, and the next idea which occurred to him was Amy 
and Joy were playing another trick upon him, so he followed 
up his first question with a second before Perriam had time to 
answer. 

“Ts it you, Amy, or Joy?” 

“Tam here,” cried Joy from inside the house as she opened 
wide the door, and saw in the cold wan moonlight Green and 
Perriam carrying what she recognized at once as Amy’s figure 
stretched stiff and motionless on an improvised bier. 

“What mischief are you up to now?” cried Mr. Selsey, step- 
ping out of the low French window to see, while The Captain sat 
down behind Perriam and lifting up his voice howled piteously, 
divining, with the instinct of his race, that some tragedy had 
occurred. 

“Perriam, what is it? Oh, Tom, it is Amy. Comein! Oh, 
what has happened ?” cried Joy, shrinking back as she held wide 
the door for the men to enter with their sad burden. 

“Great heaven! What is it, Perriam?” said Mr. Selsey in an 
awe-struck voice, for Joy’s tone warned him it was no joking 
matter. 

“It is Mrs. Lockwood, sir ; we found her buried in the snow. 
Where shall we carry her ?” 

Perriam said “fer” for fear of shocking Joy more than was 
necessary, but he felt “zt” was the word to apply to the form 
they were carrying. : 

“Into my room ; the fire is not out, and it is the nearest. We 
must not wake Mrs. Oxburgh if we can avoid it ; the shock might 
kill her. Joy, darling, can you go and call Rose while we get he: 
on to my bed?” said Mr. Selsey, divining what had happened, 
but anxious to spare Joy as much as possible. 
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“Yes,” said Joy, who, terrified as she was, had the presence of 
mind to do as she was told. 

While she was gone they laid the lifeless form on the bed, and 
Mr. Selsey felt the slender wrists and laid his head on the heart, 
which he feared had ceased to beat, but could detect no sign of 
life. 

“Go for the nearest doctor, Green, as quickly as possible ; and, 
Perriam, wait here and do as I am doing while I go for brandy 
and mustard leaves,” said Mr. Selsey, who had unfastened Amy’s 
clothes and was now moving her arms to restore respiration if 
possible. 

It was an hour before the doctor arrived, and during that time 
Joy, Rose and Mr. Selsey applied every restorative they could 
think of, Perriam waiting on them and rousing the other 
servants; but not a sign of life rewarded them, and Mr. Selsey, 
though he would by no means acknowledge it, felt sure the 
doctor would pronounce life extinct. 

“Is there no hope, Tom? Do you think she is dead?” said 
Joy tearfully, as she chafed the cold feet in her warm hands. 

“We won’t give up yet. I have known respiration restored 
after it has been suspended for some time, even an hour or two ; 
but, Joy, dear, I fear there is not much hope.” 

“What was she doing there? How did they find her? Do 
you know, Tom?” 

“Perriam saw her footmarks in the snow when he came to look 
to the fires, and he followed them to the place where they found 
her,” said Mr. Selsey. 

“What was she doing, I wonder? There has been something 
going on all night. The Captain has been growling and barking 
at intervals for the last hour or two, although I whipped him at 
the beginning of the night for waking me up. You know he 
sleeps at my feet, and about midnight he jumped up suddenly 
and growled and barked, and I was so angry lest he should 
wake mother. So I got up and thrashed him, and he was quiet 
after that till an hour or two ago, when he heard Perriam,” said 
Joy. 

“He must have heard Amy the first time. Are you sure it 
was about twelve, Joy?” 

“Yes; I looked at my watch. Poor Captain! How I wish I 
had gone down to see what was the matter, instead of whipping 
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him! What could Amy have gone out for, I wonder?” said 
Joy. 

Mr. Selsey did not answer. He had already guessed Amy’s 
errand, but he did not want Joy to know the awful truth if it 
could be kept from her. He was spared the pain of answering 
by the arrival of the doctor. 

A very brief examination was sufficient to satisfy the doctor 
that life was extinct and had been for some hours. 

“ How did it happen?” he asked, as Joy stood sobbing at her 
cousin’s feet. 

Mr. Selsey told him the facts as far as he knew them, and they 
exchanged significant glances. 

“There must be an inquest ; I can’t sign the certificate with- 
out. The jury can come here to view the body. It is a mere 
form, but one we can’t dispense with. Perriam and the other 
man will have to give their evidence. Is Mr. Lockwood here?” 

“No; he is expected to-day or to-morrow, I believe.” 

“Well, the inquest shall be held at noon to-day, so as to get it 
over before he arrives, if possible. I'll see to that; and if 
possible we will bring it in ‘Accidental Death,’ or you will have 
trouble with the parson about the burial,” whispered the doctor 
to Mr. Selsey. 

“Mrs. Oxburgh knows nothing yet, of course ?” said the doctor 
aloud to Joy, who shook her head in reply. 

“Well, break it to her as gently as possible. Call it heart- 
disease. Say nothing about the details; let her think she died 
in her bed, in her sleep. I'll look in again about eleven and see 
how she bears the shock.” 

Joy’s time was fully occupied that day, between her mother 
and the two motherless babes, who, happily, were too young to 
understand their loss; and Mr. Selsey was so busy with the 
inquest and sending telegrams to the squire and Amy’s father 
that it did not occur to him to send to the station for Jack Lock- 
wood, although he expected him to arrive that day, for he knew 
he could get a fly at the station. 

Joy had not forgotten it, but she thought the fact of no one: 
meeting him would in a measure prepare him for the shock that 
awaited him. He would guess something must have happened, 
although he would not guess what. 
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CHAPTER XXXV. 


“Oh, my Amy! shallow-hearted ; 
Oh, my Amy ! mine no more.”— Zennyson. 


To be the bearer of ill news is always a thankless task, but to be 
the bearer of such news as Mr. Selsey had to break to Jack 
Lockwood is one to make a brave man tremble. Mr. Selsey, 
however, was accustomed to human suffering in every phase and 
form. He was a stranger to no sort of sorrow or misery. His 
work in the London slums had made him acquainted with grief 
of every kind. 

In the present instance he shrewdly suspected the shock would 
be greater than the grief, when the first bitterness was past. But 
this was merely suspicion ; he could not act upon it. While he 
was turning about in his mind what to say, Jack unconsciously 
helped him. 

“Has anything happened to Mrs. Oxburgh ?” he asked. 

“No; she is very well, considering the terrible shock we have 
all had. My dear Lockwood, I grieve to say it is your poor wife 
who is the cause of our grief.” 

“My wife! To what do youallude? Has she acknowledged 
her crime?” said Lockwood haughtily. 

“Hush, Jack! I know nothing of any crime. Amy is dead. 
De mortuis nil nisi bonum,” said Mr. Selsey, feeling he was 
taking part in some tragedy, part of the plot of which was still a 
mystery to him. 

“ Dead!” exclaimed Jack in a horror-stricken tone. “Dead! 
How? When? Where?” 

“She was found buried in the snow on the south terrace early 
this morning by Perriam and Green,” said Mr. Selsey. 

“ But how did she get there? Who was with her?” 

“No one. She went to bed as usual last night, apparently in 
her usual health and spirits. This morning Perriam noticed foot- 
steps in the snow when he came to see to the fires, and following 
them up, found some one was buried in the drift just below the 
house. He went for Green, and they dug out poor Amy’s body. 
Life had been extinct some hours, the doctor said. That is all 
I know, except Joy has found a letter in her room for you. 
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But if I may advise, you will not read it till you have had some- 
thing to take after your journey.” 

Jack sank into the nearest chair, unable to realize what had 
happened. Amy dead! Amy, whom he had left so full of life 
and health and beauty ! 

Amy, with whom, till he heard her end, he had been so angry 
that he felt he could never forgive her! 

There was no anger in his breast now. In the face of this 
awful news he forgot what before had seemed an unbearable 
trial. No; he was not angry; he was stunned, shocked, horrified, 
incredulous. He could not believe it. 

Mr. Selsey left him alone. He would not intrude on his 
sorrow ; so he too sat silent, till at length Jack rose and said : 

“T should like to see her.” 

“ She is in this room; we carried her there in the first instance, 
and as the inquest was held to-day, it was more convenient,” 
said Mr. Selsey, leading the way to the haunted chamber. 

There on the bed, waiting for her coffin, lay Amy, just as they 
had found her, in her black velvet dress, a string of pearls round 
her white throat and one slender wrist; her little hands were 
folded meekly over her bosom; a lace handkerchief was thrown 
over her face ; great wax candles at the foot of the bed in huge 
silver candlesticks cast a soft light on the beautiful face, smiling 
as it was even in death. 

Jack went forward and lifted the lace handkerchief, and as he 
sunk on his knees by the side of the bed, Mr. Selsey gently closed 
the door and left him alone with his dead. 

What passed through his mind in that half-hour who shall 
say? 

She had sinned against him, but that sin was a trifle compared 
to this sin against God. Poor, foolish, cowardly child. Would 
the All-merciful have mercy on her? 

Did Jack blame himself in any way? 

We cannot tell. All we know is, when at length he rejoined 
Mr. Selsey in the dining-room there were traces of tears on his 
pale face, but no sign of anger ; he was subdued’and awe-stricken, 
and Mr. Selsey knew he guessed his wife’s death was no accident. 

“ You said there was an inquest. What was the verdict?” 

“ An open verdict.” 

- “ And that means——” 
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“ Merely that the jury could not decide the cause of death.” 

“ And would not agree to bring it in accidental. I suppose 
they were right. I fear it was not an accident.” 

“ Your letter may throw some light on it ; the verdict will pre- 
vent any trouble about the funeral. Had it been otherwise there 
might have been some difficulty, though I have no scruple in 
reading the whole of the service. Poor child, she knew not what 
she did, and God is very merciful. Far be it from us sinful men 
to judge her. Did she walk in her sleep?” 

“No; I never heard of it if she did. I should like to have the 
letter, and then I will go to my room until dinner,” said Lock- 
wood. 

Mr. Selsey fetched the letter, and Jack went upstairs to his 
room, every nook and corner of which reminded him of his wife, 
though Joy and Rose had put everything which belonged to her 
out of sight, regretting that as Felix and Amy’s parents were 
both expected that day or the next, there was no other available 
room. 

He sat down unwillingly in the very chair in which Amy had 
written the letter he now opened, and read as follows: 


“11 p.m. Oxburgh Hall. 
“My own! My love! My husband! 


“How you will open your eyes when you read this; 
those dear eyes of yours which I shall never see again. Yes, it 
is true. I love you. I will let myself go—I love you wildly, 
madly, yes, wickedly, for I am going to die rather than face your 
scorn and anger. I did not love you when I married you, not a 
scrap; I married you out of spite. I was a selfish little toad 
then ; I loved no one but myself, and I could not bear to see 
another woman loved. I knew you loved Joy. I deceived you 
cruelly about her ; there was no excuse for me. But I would do 
it again if the time came over again, because now I love you; 
there would be some excuse for me now. No, I do not repent 
of that, I can’t ; I could never bear to see you married to any one 
else. But I do repent of the rest, my extravagance, my folly, my 
senseless stupidity in altering that cheque. I would never have 
done it had ‘I known the money was not yours; and I truly 
meant to repay it. My father and Uncle John or Aunt Sophy 

35 
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would have helped me. I did it to hide my extravagance from 
you ; I was afraid of you. My love was not perfect, you see, for 
I was afraid of you. I don’t think I should have loved you if I 
had not feared you. When did I begin to love you? In that 
cave when you risked your life to save mine. Oh! Jack! Jack! 
Jack! my own Jack—my love, my husband, who loves me not ; 
would to God we had died there. Better for you, perhaps; 
better certainly for me—better one thousand times for me. Yet 
I think God will be merciful to me. I am not religious. I know 
nothing about religion, but I have heard there is such a thing as 
atonement and reparation. I am going to make atonement, to 
do reparation. I am going to die for your sake and my rival’s. 
I was cruel to Joy ; I ask her forgiveness. Yes, I am going to 
die ; I shall lie down and die in the snow. I always loved the 
snow, the beautiful soft white snow; and then you will marry 
Joy; you always loved Joy. You will be happy then, and I 
shall be at rest. I have sinned grievously against you; I will 
make atonement, and then, perhaps, when you look at my face, 
cold, yes, and beautiful—for I am beautiful, beautiful in death ; 
the snow, I know, will be kind to me, it won’t disfigure me—then 
you will forgive me, and you will kiss me once on the lips and 
say, ‘I forgive you,. won’t you? I think you will not refuse 
to do this, stern and cold as you have been to me. Oh, God! 
how I love you. Kiss me that once, and I will rest in peace. 

“ One more request and I have done. Tell Felix to pray for 
me, to have masses said for me; he loved me, he will do it. I 
should not wonder if he became a priest and said mass for me 
often and often himself. Don’t forget this; it is my dying wish. 
As I said before, I am not religious ; I should not dare to die if 
I were, but Felix is, and I believe if any religion is true, the 
Catholic is the true one. Perhaps I might have been better had 
I been a Catholic. Felix is so good, so very good. I know no 
one so good as Felix. I never loved him. I used to think I did 
once, a long time ago ; but I did not know what love was then. 
Now I do, and it is both heaven and hell. 

“Good-bye, Jack. I have kissed the children. Don’t tell them 
it was not an accident. Bury me as I am. 


“Your true and loving wife, 
“ Amy.” 
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Three times Jack read the beautifully-written letter—written 
hastily, it was clear ; written almost with her life-blood and stained 
in one place with a great tear. Then he kissed it and folding it 
up, put it into his pocket-book, and then he went downstairs to 
the room Amy was lying in, and lifting the handkerchief from 
her face, bent and kissed her cold lips, and he fancied they parted 
and smiled at him. 

Poor little Amy! Poor beautiful, foolish child! Poor broken- 
hearted wife! 

His heart was full of tenderness towards her as he gazed on 
her beautiful features, cold and still in death, and as he gazed 
on her, it was not Amy whom he blamed. He remembered only 
that she had loved him, tardily, it was true, but deeply for all 
that ; he remembered she had been true to him as a wife, for 
she was pure as the snow that shrouded her. She had had 
many lovers, many temptations, but of this he was sure, never 
had she sullied her pure soul with one thought of any other man. 

He forgot her faults now she lay still in death; he remem- 
bered only her virtues and his own shortcomings. Before God 
was he not, perhaps, guiltier than Amy? He could not lay the 
flattering unction to his soul that he had been true to her in 
thought as well as in deed; he had striven against his love for 
Joy, but his conscience just now, morbidly sensitive, told him he 
had not always striven as hard as he might have done. 

Then, too, he had not loved her; he had sworn to do so at 
the altar, but he had not done so; he had been, as she said, 
stern and cold to her; he had made her fear him; he had 
sinned against Love. 

Would the God of Love forgive him, and yet refuse to pardon 
her ? 

He could not believe it possible ; if her sins were unpardon- 
able, much more were his, he reasoned ; but he was not in a fit 
state to reason or to judge himself; his judgment was warped 
by the fire of her love ; he was biassed against himself by his 
great pity for her. : 

He stooped and kissed her more than once, and stood fora 
long while gazing on the beautiful marble-like face, angelic in its 
beauty. 

All her wishes should be attended to; she should be buried 
just as she was, the pearls on her throat and wrist ; the string 

35 
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Perriam had found should be tied round Gladys’ neck; she 
should wear it in memory of her beautiful young mother. 

Felix should have her message; masses should be said for 
her since it was her dying wish. He failed to see that it could 
do her any good, but she wished it, so it should be done. 

And the children should never know her death was not an 
accident. 

He would do all in his power to fulfil her wishes. Alas! there 
was so little left for him to do. 


CHAPTER XXXVI. 
IS SHORT AND SERIOUS. 


THE squire and Felix knew of poor Amy’s death several hours 
before her husband was aware of it, for one of Mr. Selsey’s first 
actions, as soon as it was daylight, was to send a telegram to 
Jersey, in case Mr. Oxburgh should still be in the island. 

As a matter of fact, he and Felix were at breakfast when the 
message arrived, hesitating as to whether they should leave that 
day by the Weymouth boat or not. 

The message decided the question. 

“Great heaven, Felix! here is awful news. It is from Selsey, 
who is at Oxburgh— Amy died suddenly last night; return 
immediately !’” exclaimed the squire, handing the telegram to 
his son. 

“Amy! Oh, father! it can’t be true,” cried Felix, leaving his 
breakfast untouched. 

“It must be true, my boy. Felix, Felix, I fear something 
very terrible has happened. Poor, poor Amy. It seems 
incredible.” . 

“Jack can hardly have arrived yet, even if he travelled 
all night, which he did not mean to do when he left,” said 
Felix. 

“Poor fellow. It will be an awful shock ‘to him, coming at 
this unfortunate time. Poor littlke Amy! Felix, we must catch 
this boat. Is it possible ?” 

“Oh, yes. We can do it easily. Oh, father, excuse me for a 
few minutes ; I can hardly bear it. Get everything ready, will 
you?” said Felix, leaving the room. 
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“ Poor old Felix! He always loved her. No one will grieve 
so sincerely for her as he will,” said the squire, as he put some 
breakfast in the fender to keep warm for Felix, and then ordered 
the luggage to be brought down and a fly sent for. 

He was very much shocked ; but, nevertheless, he had no idea 
of starting on a long journey with an empty stomach; but he 
shook his handsome head again and again as he ate his hurried 
breakfast. 

They caught the boat; but Felix only spoke once on their 
way to the pier, to say he had sent the telegram up to Miss 
Keppel, with a few lines telling her they were leaving at once 
in consequence ; and his father saw the blow was a terrible one 
to him. 

They had a miserable journey, cold and foggy, though calm 
at sea; foggier on land by rail from Weymouth to London, 
foggiest of all in London, which they reached at eight in the 
morning, to find it dark as night, a black fog like a huge pall - 
hanging over the city. 

“ Suicidal weather,” muttered the squire. 

“Perhaps it was not suicide after all,” said Felix, who was 
thinking of Amy. 

“True, true. I was only speaking of the weather,” said the 
squire, as after breakfasting by gas-light, they drove with difficulty 
across the fog-laden streets to the Great Eastern Railway. 

As they left London behind them, the atmosphere grew less 
dense, but even in the country there was a thick white fog, 
depressing enough under any circumstances, doubly so to them 
who were returning to so sad a household. 

Somewhat to their surprise they found Joy in the carriage 
which met them, but she looked so sad and ill that the squire 
was quite shocked. 

“I thought the air would do me good. I hope it was not 
wrong of me to come; but Tom made me, and I was glad to 
get out. The house is so terribly quiet,” said Joy. 

“ How is your mother ?” 

“Pretty well. She knows nothing; she thinks it was heart- 
disease, but it was an accident of some kind. She was found 
buried in the snow at the bottom of the south terrace,” said Joy. 

“You don’t say so. And Lockwood, how is he?” asked the 


squire, 
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“Terribly cut up. He looks years older. He is dreadfully 
depressed, and feels it acutely. He takes no interest in any- 
thing ; not even in the children,” said Joy. 

“It must be an awful shock to him,” said Felix. 

“Tt was to all of us. Poor Amy,” said Joy, leaning back 
against her father and bursting into tears. 

But the tears were not all for Amy, though Joy did not know 
it. She was overwrought partly by the tragedy which had just 
occurred, partly by other more personal reasons, which she had 
not time nor inclination to analyze. 

Jack had scarcely spoken to her since his return. He avoided 
her, and though she knew it was only natural and right that he 
should do so, it hurt her. 

“When is the funeral ?” asked the squire when Joy recovered 
herself. 

“On Tuesday. Uncle George and Aunt Amy are expected to- 
day, if he can get any one to take his duty to-morrow,” said Joy. 

“ Shall we be able to see her?” asked Felix. 

“Oh yes, she is not changed at all ; she looks so beautiful ; she 
is in her dinner-dress, just as she was found,” said Joy, as the 
carriage stopped. 

Later that evening Jack took Felix into the room where 
his dead wife lay, and there in her presence delivered her mes- 
sage. 

“It shall be done,” said Felix, and then after a pause he 
added, “I should like to watch here to-night; will you permit 
me?” 

“Certainly,” said Jack, and when he came into the room at 
midnight, he found a large crucifix was standing on a table at the 
foot of the bed between the candles, and before it knelt Felix, 
reciting the office for the dead. 

All through that night, which was destined to be a turning 
point in his life, he knelt there, until at five o’clock in the 
morning the squire came to take his place, in order that he 
might get a few hours’ rest before mass, for it was Sunday 
morning. ; 

But Felix did not go to bed, he went to the private chapel, 
and there, prostrate before the altar where the lamp burnt 
dimly, he offered his life to Almighty God to serve Him as a 
priest. 
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It was no sudden resolution, for the last few years he had 
felt God was calling him nearer to Himself; the life he had 
chosen for himself, noble as it was, did not satisfy him; he 
longed to do more for the miserable beings he worked among 
than relieve their bodily wants; he longed to minister to their 
souls also. 

Until that night, however, the voice of God had never definitely 
called him to the altar; his path had hitherto not been clearly 
defined ; on the one hand there was the priesthood, to which he 
felt himself strongly attached, on the other there was his duty to 
his father. 

Oxburgh could never go to a Protestant, he was the only son, 
and if he became a priest it must pass out of the family, unless 
either of his sisters should become a Catholic. 

Mrs. Selsey never would, of that he felt sure, and Joy had 
shown no tendency to do so hitherto; was it then his duty to 
marry and keep Oxburgh in the family ? 

This had hitherto been his doubt ; but as he knelt in Amy’s 
presence that night, he felt that he could never marry; all the 
human love he had had to give had been given to her, he could 
never call any other woman wife. And then her dying request that 
he would have masses said often for her soul—how could he grant 
that better than becoming a priest and saying mass himself 
frequently for her ? 

Poor sinful foolish child ; she little knew when she took that 
fatal plunge into eternity how much she needed the help she had 
asked for. Perhaps if he offered his life for her soul, Almighty 
God, who is a merciful Father as well as a strict Judge, would 
accept the sacrifice. 

And when the chaplain came at seven he found Felix still 
before the altar; he rose when he heard the door open, and 
going into the confessional told the priest all that was in his 
heart. 

By half-past seven, the two or three Catholics who lived in the 
village came in for confession and communion, which was given 
at eight, mass not being said till ten, and Felix went away to 
have a bath and shave. 

Breakfast was at nine, but it was a sad meal, for Amy’s father, 
who was heartbroken at the loss of his daughter, was present ; 
Jack sat stern and silent, Joy was in tears, and the only attempt 
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at conversation was made by Mr. Selsey and the squire, so that 
it was a relief to every one when the meal was over. 

After breakfast, Felix followed his father to the library to tell 
him of his decision ; he feared it would be a blow to the squire, 
who he knew was anxious he should marry, but he hoped, when 
he heard his reasons, he would, for Amy’s sake, if for no higher 
motive, raise no objection. 

The squire said very little at the time, but after mass was over, 
he went across to Felix, who was kneeling at his prie-dieu, tasting 
the joy which often follows in the wake of a great act of self- 
renunciation, and kissing him said : 

“God bless you, my boy ; you have chosen the better part ; far 
be it from me to dissuade you.” 

But for all that it was a great trial to Mr. Oxburgh ; he would 
fain have seen Felix happily married, with a son to succeed him 
before he went to his own rest ; now the old Hall must go to the 
nearest Catholic relation, a distant cousin whom he personally 
disliked, unless Joy or Frances became Catholics. 

During the day, while he was watching Joy play with poor 
Amy’s children while Rose was out,an idea occurred to him. 
Amy’s boy was a nearer relation than the Catholic cousin; why 
not adopt the boy if Jack would consent, bring him up a Catholic 
and make him the heir ? 

It must be done conditionally, for there was always the hope 
Joy or Frances might be converted, in which case the estate 
would go to them and their heirs if Catholics; but he would 
promise in that case to provide for the boy handsomely. 

Would Lockwood consent ? 

That was the question, and the squire, who was an impetuous 
man, would fain have consulted him there and then, but Felix 
persuaded him to wait until after the funeral, urging that Mr. 
Keppel would be certain to raise objections if he were in the 
house at the time, for he was a bigoted Protestant. 

As it was, they had some trouble with him, to allow them to 
let Amy’s coffin be carried into the chapel until the funeral, but 
Jack wished this to be done as soon as Felix proposed it. 

It was not until after the funeral that the change in Felix’s 
plans for the future was made known to the rest of the family. 
Toall but Jack Lockwood it seemed a great pity, for no Protestant 
mind could understand the value of the sacrifice he was making. 
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All they saw was a fine old place passing out of the direct line to 
a distant member of the family, and the lawful heir, whose duty 
in their opinion was to marry and succeed his father, sacrificing 
all this for the sake of becoming a priest. 

They did not know that Felix yearned to hear that song of 
songs which is as “the voice of many waters and as the sound of 
harpers harping upon their harps,”and knew that unless in the great 
Hereafter he was among the hundred and forty-four thousand 
of those who alone are worthy to say that song, which it is ecstasy 
to sing, heaven itself would not be heaven to him. 

Jack Lockwood did not know this, but he knew it had been his 
wife’s dying wish that Felix should become a priest, and he was 
glad for her sake of his decision. 

The squire said nothing about adopting Amy’s boy until Jack, 
who left Oxburgh for a month after the funeral, returned and 
spoke of taking the children and Rose to Jersey. Then he pro- 
posed to adopt the child on condition that he was brought up a 
Catholic, and Jack, who was only too glad to be relieved of one 
child, agreed, and went back to Jersey with Green, Rose and 
Gladys, leaving the baby-boy with Joy and her father. 

























CHAPTER XXXVII. 


THE MAIDEN ALL FORLORN. 
Joy was miserable. 

Amy’s death was a double shock to her; it affected her as it 
did every one else in the house as a terrible tragedy ; but besides 
this it revealed to her that she still loved but one man in the 
world, and that was not the man to whom she was engaged, but 
Jack Lockwood. 

So soon as she realized that Amy’s death made Jack a free 
man, and made it also no longer a sin for her to love him, the old 
love, which had only been stifled and never was dead, welled up 
in her heart stronger than ever, and Joy knew Jack was for her 
the only man the world contained. He might never be hers; in 
all probability he never would be, for he had been cold as ice to 
her ever since Amy’s death, but she could never be any one 
else’s. 

And she was engaged to Major Graham! What was she to 
do? 
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Must she break off her engagement ? 

What reason could she assign for such conduct? Must she 
write to Major Graham and say, “I cannot marry you, because I 
find I love a man who does not care a straw for me, who avoids 
me in every way, and who is heart-broken at the death of his 
wife?” 

No, she could not do this. 

What should she do, then ? 

Marry Major Graham? She could not do that, that also was 
quite clear, though the rest was clouded. 

What, then, was she to do? 

As far as Major Graham was concerned, she did nothing ; and 
perhaps the knowledge that she ought to dosomething helped to 
make her feel so unhappy. It might have contributed to it, but 
truth to tell, Joy thought but little of Major Graham. She was 
haunted night and day by the vision of a tall thin man, pale as a 
ghost now, with a cold stern face and manner, who when he was 
at Oxburgh had since Amy’s death scarcely spoken to her; a 
man who was suffering acutely ; a man whom she longed to 
comfort, but to whom she dared not express her sympathy. 

For the first week after Amy’s death Joy had not been sur- 
prised at Jack’s coldness; it was only natural that he should be 
silent and desire to be alone with his sorrow. But when after a 
month’s absence he returned for a short visit, he was less de- 
pressed ; nevertheless to her he was cold as ice ; he avoided her, 
and was visibly annoyed when Gladys insisted on her joining in 
their games. 

Gladys was a great comfort to her father now. He spent a 
great deal of time with her, and Joy shrewdly suspected that if 
he had not desired to avoid coming in contact with her, he would 
have kept the child continually with him. 

It was during this visit that it was arranged the boyshould remain 
at Oxburgh, an arrangement which pleased Joy exceedingly, for 
she dreaded parting with Gladys, and she felt the child would be 
a strong link between Jack and Oxburgh ; they could never lose 
sight of him so long as his son lived with them. * He would be 
forced to visit them sometimes for the child’s sake. 

“Aunt Joy come too,” said Gladys, as Joy stood in the 
hall seeing them off on the morning of Jack’s departure for 
Jersey. 
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“No, darling, Aunt Joy can’t come. Gladys is going with 
daddy,” said Joy, pale and sorrowful, as the child clung to her 
neck, 

“ Must come too; me can’t go wifout her,” said Gladys begin- 
ning to cry. 

“ Aunt Joy must stay and take care of baby,” said Joy, as Jack 
stood looking on silently. 

“We all come, baby and Aunt Joy,” said Gladys sobbing. 

“Won't Gladys come with father?” said Jack as Joy held the 
child to him. 

“Yes, me go with daddy, but me want Aunt Joy too,” sobbed 
Gladys, pillowing her head against her father, to the great detri- 
ment of her great granny-bonnet, and Joy thought it wiser to run 
away and put an end to an awkward scene. 

When Gladys was gone Joy devoted herself. to the boy; he 
slept in her room, and in playing with him and caring for him she 
forgot some of her own sorrow. 

As the spring came Joy grew so pale and careworn that the 
squire, who fancied she was perhaps fretting for, Major Graham, 
wrote to him and invited him to come to Oxburgh for Easter, 
saying Joy was not well, and did not seem to get over the shock 
her cousin’s death had caused them all. 

The news of Major Graham’s expected arrival did not tend to 
improve Joy’s health or her spirits. She dreaded it; she could 
not bear to think she belonged to him, that he had the right 
to kiss her, when all the time she knew her heart belonged to 
Jack Lockwood, although she was no longer anything to him. 

She racked her brains in vain for some excuse to avoid being at 
home when her fiancé came, but unless she feigned illness or 
wrote and told him the engagement must be broken off, she saw 
no way out of the difficulty. 

So Major Graham arrived and found Joy pale and sad and out 
of spirits, and before he had been twenty-four hours in the house 
he saw she was altered in every way since his last visit. She was 
sweet and gentle with him, but she was cold in spite of herself, 
and was ill at ease in his society ; and although the squire attri- 
buted the change in her to Amy’s sad death, a lover's instinct 
told Major Graham this was not sufficient to account for her shy- 
ness and reserve with him, to say nothing of her evident suffer- 


ing. 
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One day Major Graham purposely mentioned Jack Lockwood, 
and watched Joy's face while he did so. 

“T have rarely seen a man so altered,” he said. 

“ He was dreadfully cut up,” said Joy, colouring faintly. 

“He is not only cut up, he has become morose; he goes 
nowhere unless occasionally to dine with Miss Keppel; and he 
apparently takes no interest in any one or anything except his 
little girl, to whom he is devoted.” 

“It is only three months since Amy’s death,” said Joy, who 
was endeavouring to hide her face from his scrutiny. 

He was driving her in a dog-cart when this conversation took 
place, but he saw the bright red blood was mantling her half- 
averted cheek, and he feared his suspicions as to the cause of the 
change in her were only too well founded. 

“True, but for a man who I never thought was in love with 
his wife, he is strangely altered. He seems to have lost all his 
youth, and he is becoming very cynical; it strikes me some- 
times that he blames himself for what occurred,” said Major 
Graham, looking at Joy’s profile, from which the colour had now 
ebbed away, leaving her pale as a white rose. 

“If he does, he is wrong; no one was to blame except poor 
Amy,” said Joy, and his quick ears detected a ring of hardness 
in her tone. 

“ Don’t let us judge her, poor child ; we don’t know what led 
her to such measures,” said Graham gently. 

“T don’t wish to judge her, but others who have had more 
to suffer have borne their trials. As Mrs. Perriam said the 
other day, if every one who was miserable were to lie down 
and die, there would soon be no one left to live.” 

“Mrs, Perriam is a pessimist ; I hope you won’t become one of 
her disciples.” 

“T hope not, but it is a miserable world,” said Joy, and after 
that there was not much conversation, for they were both 
absorbed in their own thoughts. 

That evening Joy’s conscience smote her when she thought 
over this conversation. She had been harsh to poor Amy; 
Major Graham was quite right, and she had been unkind to 
him. No wonder he was hurt at her conduct, but, oh! how 
was she to help it ? 

She was sitting alone in the drawing-room thinking this, 
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while her father and Major Graham were having a cigar, when 
the door opened and the latter walked in. 

Joy was in black, a bunch of primroses at her breast and some 
amber beads round her white neck and bare arms alone relieving 
the sombreness. It suited her; her auburn hair looked lighter, 
her complexion fairer by contrast with the black tulle folds which 
draped her pretty figure and fell in soft draperies to her feet. 
She was slightly flushed, and a great tear or two, which had 
dropped unbidden from her eyes, had left her long eyelashes wet. 

Major Graham thought he had never seen her look lovelier 
than she did now as she smiled up at him. 

“Tam glad you have come ; I wanted to speak to you,” said Joy 

“TI have something to say to you, too, but first let me hear 
what you have to tell me,” said Major Graham, seating himself 
on the sofa beside her. 

“ Nothing of any consequence, only that I was cross and horrid 
this afternoon and I am sorry,” said Joy as he drew her close to 
him. 

“ You are never cross, and you could not be ‘horrid, as you 
call it, if you tried ; you were not happy, I know, and that is 
what I want to speak to you about. What is troubling you, my 
love?” 

For answer, Joy buried her head in his breast and burst into 
a passion of weeping, the violence of which surprised him. 

“Joy, Joy, what is it, my beloved? Tell me everything, my 
little one, and let us see what can be done,” whispered Graham 
as he folded her in his arms. 

But for some minutes Joy could not speak; the pent-up tears 
would flow and the passionate sobs came thick and fast. 

“TI am so miserable,” said Joy at last 

“Why? What makes my Joy so unhappy?” 

“T can’t tell you. I can’t tell any one,” said Joy. 

“ Not even me?” 

“No, that is the worst of it,” sobbed Joy. 

“ Joy, I think I can guess what it is that makes you unhappy. 
Weare all selfish creatures, and when I heard of your cousin’s 
death, 1 am ashamed to say, almost my first thought was that it 
would affect my dearest hopes. It has done so, hasn’t it?” said 
Graham with some difficulty. 

Joy did not answer, she only struggled to get free. 
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“ Answer me, dearest. I can bear to hear, but I cannot bear 
to be kept in suspense!” 

“Yes, but oh! forgive me, Edward ; you would if you knew 
all. I ought never to have accepted you ; I know it now for I—I 
cannot keep my promise.” 

“ And it is that which makes you miserable, is it ?” 

“Partly, not altogether.” 

They were sitting hand-in-hand now, Joy’s long lashes veiling 
her down-cast eyes, a little sob rising every now and then, which 
would not be checked; he gazing sadly but tenderly at her, 
knowing it was the last time he would ever do so. 

“ Joy,” he said, at last, as he looked at the sweet, sad young 
face, “I think if this had not happened I might have won your 
love, at least I would have done my utmost to have made you 
happy; but Mrs. Lockwood’s death has altered the circum- 
stances, as I feared it might. I do not think now I could ever 
make you happy ; at any rate, I believe it would be better for 
us to break off our engagement for the present. It may be 
we are destined yet to be man and wife, God only knows. I 
shall always love you; I love you now so well that I am willing 
to give you up if it will make you one jot happier.” 

“T shall never be happy again,” said Joy with the selfishness 
of youth. 

“Yes, I think and hope and pray you will, even though it may 
not be given to me to make you so. Good-bye, sweetheart,” he 
said, rising and folding her once more in a last embrace. 

“Oh, forgive me for the pain I have given you,” whispered 
Joy. 

“T have nothing to forgive, dearest ; you have been the victim 
of circumstances beyond your control. Good-bye,” and the next 
minute Joy was alone, and Major Graham went back to the 
squire to tell him what had occurred. 

He was gone, leaving Joy with the consciousness that she had 
sent away a man who loved her so well that he was willing to 
give her up. He had given her a practical definition of love—of 
the highest love there is—sacrifice. True love is sacrifice, He 
loved her deeply, truly, better than he loved himself. There was 
not a touch of selfishness in his love. He loved her as it is not 
given to many men to love, nor to many women to be loved, 
and she had cast away his love. 
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No wonder that she felt doubly forlorn when he was gone. In 
truth, she was never so near loving him as that evening when she 
said good-bye to him. 

He left Oxburgh before she was up the next day, and she 
found, on coming down to breakfast, she was alone with her 
father, and the meeting she was dreading was thus anticipated by 
an hour. 

Joy felt very nervous and uncomfortable ; nevertheless, a weight 
seemed to have been lifted from her mind, and she had slept 
better than she had done for weeks. 

The squire looked grave, but Joy knew by his manner of 
greeting her he was not angry. And again Major Graham’s un- 
selfishness struck her forcibly. Evidently he had made the best 
of her conduct in his interview with her father. 

“Well, Joy, so you have dismissed Graham, I hear,” said the 
squire when the servant was gone out of the room. 

“Yes, father,” said Joy in a low voice, colouring painfully. 

“Poor fellow ; I am sorry for him. He is an excellent man, is 
Graham—a little too old for you, perhaps, as I always told your 
mother, but you might have done worse.” 

“T think I have done ‘about as badly as I could,” said Joy 
bitterly. 

“T don’t know about that. If you don’t love Graham, you are 
quite right not to marry him, my dear child. He doesnot blame 
you in the least for what has occurred ; nor do I.” 

“I blame myself, though. I ought not to have accepted him, 
but I did it for the best,” said Joy, bursting into tears. 

“There, there, my dear child, don’t cry. It is no fault of 
yours. You must be patient, Joy; it will all come right some 
day, perhaps,” said the squire, rising and patting Joy’s bent head 
affectionately. 

“T shall never, never marry,” sobbed Joy. 

“Well, never mind if you don’t. Marriage is not the only 
thing in life worth having, nor the end for which we are sent 
here. I could not spare you just yet, Joy, and as for the boy, 
why, he would never get on without you. How he grows, to be 
sure! This air seems to suit him much better than Jersey,” said 
Mr. Oxburgh. 

Once launched on the perfections of this boy, the squire, who 
was devoted to the child, would run on for any length of time, 
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Joy knew, and under cover of it, she was able to recover 
herself. ; 

The truth was, Mr. Oxburgh would far rather Joy married Mr. 
Lockwood than Major Graham, and he privately thought she 
would eventually do so. It would simplify matters very much 
if she did. It would not seem that Oxburgh was going out of 
the family if it went to Joy’s step-son, who, the squire argued, 
would be almost like her own child, since she was now far more 
devoted to him than his own mother had been. 

But the squire was reckoning without his host, and was neither 
aware of the change in Jack’s manner to Joy, nor of his dead 
wife’s last letter, which had wrought that change. All the squire 
thought was that it was early days yet for anything to be said or 
done in the matter. Meanwhile, he was not altogether sorry the 
engagement with Major Graham was at an end, though he sym- 
pathized with him. 


(Zo be concluded.) 





